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Painting By Paul Domville. See Page 175. 
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V/ osr or THE largest cities in the U.S. are possible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 

- 7 located on rivers because these wind- dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, travels 

% we ing streams are transportation routes. About above all forms of two-dimensional surface 
twenty years before the Civil War, Mississippi transportation. 


steamboating was at its height. Later, when As one result, geography loses its old mean- E 
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a1 i ‘ , j oO “ross ‘s . ° ° 
railroad builders wanted to put a bridge across ing and time units replace miles as the measure- 


the Mississippi, the rivermen objected. There ment for distances that seperate all peoples, 


were quarrels; barges and floating logs rammed everywhere on earth. Due to the freedom of 1 
° 


into and destroyed bridge supports. An the transport plane to travel in any direction, 


attorney, Abraham Li gress ; , ; 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, helped progress to and due to its velocity, air transportation 


win when he sai at 1: rehicles ing 
e said that land vehicles traveling effectively makes the whole world smaller than 


east and west had rights as well as water 7 , " ; R 
“s - our original thirteen Colonies. This change 


vehicles traveling north and south. : 
. — and south. The Iron constitutes a great challenge to all thinkers, 9 


Horse gained permission to puff . . 
= P P above the especially to school teachers and administrators. 


chugging steamboat. : — 
Our purpose is to help them. Our periodical, 
Every new form of transportation supple- “*Air Age Education News,’’ will keep you 


ments the older ones and does what is im- informed. Please write for a free copy. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in helping the Modern “Jeacher_ 


1. ATTRACTIVE 
2. CONTINUOUS 
3. EXTENSIVE 

4, VOLUNTARY 
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], The Book of Knowledge makes learning 3. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
ATTRACTIVE EXTENSIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 
the task in learning. 





By inter-related experience units, it widens 
areas of learning. 


2. The Book of Knowledge makes learning A. The Book of Knowl edge makes learning 


CONTINUOUS 
VOLUNTARY 
By stimulating further reading and study, ; ; , 
it nurtures teacher and text implanted By “taking over” while the teacher is 


otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 


knowled ge. 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. **°"itisiw 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK. 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Supplementary Teaching Aids.” 
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w people notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 


are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 
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‘To take the measure 


ofa coming job 





Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
vroup of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee ‘for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 
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ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Teachers! 


GET BETTER RESULTS WITH = 
CO-ORDINATED ,? Fae —” SHORTEN YOUR 
a TIME WITH DITTO LESSON 
BOOKS... Teachers everywhere are 
using Ditto Workbooks to improve 
classroom alertness, to eliminate 
needless lesson copying and mark- 
ing, to add to their leisure hours for 
relaxation and fun! Mail the coupon 
below for Ditto Supply and Work- 


' book Catalogs—they’re FREE! 
Every Ditto Supply item is scientifically made 


to co-ordinate chemically with other Ditto py . 
Supplies. That’s why Ditto Co-ordinated Sup- 3 MAIL COUPON NOW! 
plies always produce the best copies! es 
Today, as always, genuine Ditto Supplies— 
Co-ordinated Carbon, Liquid, Paper—are 
available for keeping previously sold gelatin 
and liquid type machines operating at the peak 
of efficiency. 


DITTO, Inc. 
668 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please : 
( ) Send me “‘New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
Teachers who know insist on using Ditto . oe 
Co-ordinated Supplies exclusively for 100 per 


Cent satisfaction, 
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NEW BOOKS TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF THE TIMES 


“Neighbors Across The Pacific” 


Five Far East unit texts under one cover. Becomes 
an integral part of any modern history course. Ques- 
tions and adaptations by W. T. White, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools, Dallas, Texas. 


Order now. 
LIST $1.68 NET $1.41 PLUS POSTAGE 


“AMERICANS TOGETHER” 

By Major E. Dwight Salmon & Evalyn Bayle 
We give students an overall understanding of the 
geography of LATIN AMERICA; its effect on the 
people; their history, living conditions, industrial and 
commercial life. A timely and necessary book. Order 


aaa NET 78¢ PLUS POSTAGE 
USE WITHOUT WASTE 


Units in Conservation 

By Hafstad & Hafstad 
The subtitle “Units in Conservation” indicates the pur- 
pose of this book, which is written at the junior high 
school level. The need for education in conservation is 
now generally recognized by educators. This book was 
written to arouse within the child a consciousness of 
the dangers arising from waste of our resources and 
an understanding of what he can do to conserve our 
riches. Each of the five units is followed by a stimu- 
lating group of exercises and activities, suggestions 
for correlation, and lists of pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and visual aids bearing on the unit. 
LIST 80¢ NET, 60¢ PLUS POSTAGE 

Order the Books You Need Now 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Missouri 


. 





See what 


can do for Your Library 





1944 G/zegg BUSINESS BOOKS 


American Business Law im Action, 





















I in ec ticmictnachikilin dinate dacs s List Price, 64¢ 
*Government Dictation, 

oy Song en Foote. .. .... 2. eee ccccccsescces.. 80c 
*Gregg Shorthand—Direct-Approach Method, 

er errr ee err $2.00 
*The Legal Secretary, 

by Connelly and Maroney... ..................... $1.40 
*The Organization, Administration, and Super- 

vision of Business Education, by Strong. ............. $2.00 


The Private Secretary—A College Text, 


ee ae eee ee ee oe ae a eo a a 


How to Use the Adding Machine, Selective 
Keyboard, by Potter and Stern. ...................... 60e 





How to Do Billing or Invoicing, 
No oa isin hake «db O dae se Kens 60c 


Most-Used Army Terms,by Jontig and Swem............ 





A charge must be made for sample copies of books 
marked with asterisk 






THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto 
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@ The library of Mercy Hospital at Watertown, 
N. Y., equipped by Gaylords’— provides an ideal 
setting for the intensive reading and study required 
of student nurses. 


® Gaylords’ installed complete maple furnishings, 
card catalogs, shelving, newspaper and magazine 
racks, bulletin boards, study tables, chairs, dictionary 
stands. This library’s purposeful simplicity minimizes 
distraction. The rich maple finish achieves warmth 
and beauty —but unobtrusively, | 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPP 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. &st. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
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Note corner arrangement of periodicals— 
spacious study tables. 
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Manpower shortage, scrupulous ad- 
herence to paper quota regulations, 
and unprecedented numbers of orders 
have made radical changes in the 
textbook industry. In turn, schools 
have been somewhat inconvenienced. 

As the school year 1944-1945 be- 
gins, however, we are all generally 
cheered by the certain victory now in 
sight and specifically, by the knowl- 
edge that WinsTON for the third time 
inits history has weathered the storm 
of war. 

Careful planning by a board of ex- 
perts has resulted in (1) deletion of 
older titles from the WrnsTON list; 
(2) cutting the basic weights of paper 
used to print books; and (3) declaring 
amoratorium for the duration on cer- 
tain titles. Thus, your demands for 
such fundamental new books as 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Fifth Reader and 
ARITHMETIC WE USE for BEGINNERS 
A Readiness Book, Grade 2 
in the famous Easy Growth in 


Reading and Arithmetic We Use 
series, have been filled. 


To you, WINSTON expresses appre- 
ciation for your forbearance with the 
many problems of adjustment. 

To you, a sincere 


‘Thank You 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006-1016 Arch St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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2 AVIATION 
: \ READERS 





TO PROVIDE SYSTEM- 

ATIC KNOWLEDGE OF 

THE FUNDAMENTALS 

OF AVIATION ON AN 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


Crade 1. STRAIGHT UP. 

By Henry B. Lent. The story of the 
helicopter.* 

Grade 2. STRAIGHT DOWN. 
By Henry B. Lent. The story of blimps 
and parachutes.* 

Grade 3. PLANES FOR BOB 
AND ANDY. 

By Miriam Huber, Frank Salisbury, 
and Arthur I. Gates. The growth of 
aviation between the two World Wars. 





Grade 4. AIRPLANES AT 
WORK. 
By Gertrude Whipple. Narratives 


about the wartime and peacetime uses: 
of planes.** 

Grade 5. THE MEN WHO 
GAVE US WINGS. 

By Rose N. Cohen. A history of avia- 
tion in a series of interesting biogra- 
phies.* * 

Grade 6. AVIATION SCIENCE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

By Charles K. Arey. A simple presen- 
tation of the science of flight.** 


7 * Published 





** Forthcoming soon 


YESTERDAY: TODAY: TOMORROW 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


: Boston 
Atlanta 


: Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Help him keep learning 
- the Almerican way 


ANY of our boys now enduring the grim regimen- 

tation of a Nazi prison camp were students when 
they went to war. Beset by loneliness and the corroding 
influence of a slave system, they have a vital need for 
contact with the American way of life. 

The War Prisoners’ Aid, a War Fund Agency, provides 
text books, courses of study and other comforts that 
strengthen the hope of those thus cut off from their 
pursuit of American ideals. 

Gifts to your Community War Fund support this and 
other great humanitarian work. They help maintain the 
U.S.O. Clubs at home and abroad—and thousands of 
other services which the nineteen War Fund Agencies 
carry on. Educators can give twofold assistance—by 
their own contributions and by spreading information 
that will increase the contributions of others. 


ee | Give to your 


X~ COMMUNITY 


WAR FUND 





cmeucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGA 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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things gotg wile 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 





THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britannica 
Junior last school year than in any other in the 
history of the Educational Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as well as of Britannica Junior, pre- 
sents, in our newest printing, the splendid work 
of his greatly expanded staff. We're proud of what 


he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are continuous 
with us and every new printing contains new 
revisions, new articles, new pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becoming 
increasingly well-known . . . that it shall be a true 
encyclopaedia devoted exclusively to the interests 
and needs of elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to use a 
reference-work index is one of the services ren- 
} dered by our repre- 
sentatives right in 
the classroom. May 
we tell you about 
this service? 


%R4 
Soe aallnesill 
~~ oe 
+3 


— 





The Boys' and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 





SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, it 
is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 20,000 
index entries and more than 50,000 references. 
Its great popularity with teachers is due to the fact 
that learning to use an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index of Britannica Junior 
helps greatly to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in doing so he 
learns how to use various reference materials . 

. an atlas . 


an index .. . as well as independent 


source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major con- 
cern of Britannica’s editorial staff . . . a study 
reflected in each new printing and rapidly increas- 
ing in value as more and more teachers give us 


the benefit of their very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 20 in 
number . . . are bound separately . . . and a com- 


plete set goes with each set of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, is less 
than most other juvenile encyclopaedias. May 
we send you more information, including material 
about the Britannica Book of the Year? No obli- 


gation of any kind, cf course. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


. 
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“All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time.” 


HERE is an old story about a man who went 
Wanies the workmen during the construction 
of one of our state capitols. Of each workman he 
asked the question, “What are you doing here?” 
Said the first man, who was unloading stone, “I 
am earning five dollars a day.” Said the second, 
who was laying up a wall from a blueprint, “I am 
trying to make this wall exactly like this plan.” 
Said the third, who was carrying mortar for the 
masons, as he lifted his eyes to survey the growing 
structure, “I’m helping to build this magnificent 
capitol.” , 

Every true teacher is a builder—the greatest 
builder of them all for he works with the higher 
and finer values of civilization. Patiently, day by 
day, in a thousand unseen ways he is helping to 
build a structure that will one day give us a world 
of peace and justice and order. We have been mak- 
ing sacrifices to win a war that freedom may have 
another chance. As the tide of battle turns and as 
we finish the destructive work of war, we must 
put more and more into the constructive work of 
peace. If when the guns are silenced we teachers 
fail to understand that our real task is just begun, 
if we at that crucial moment let down or do less 
than our best as individuals in our profession, we 
shall suffer the worst disaster and miss the greatest 
opportunity that ever came to the teachers of 
America. We shall have done our part to make 
World War III a certainty. ’ 

Our profession holds a great trusteeship for the 
future of free education in America and thruout 
the world. It cannot meet the obligations of that 
trusteeship without girding itself for the years that 
lie ahead. It must have a voice and a program in 
keeping with the needs of our times. We face, fol- 
lowing this war, a difficult and uncertain future— 
a future which may be dark or bright according 
to our will and purpose. Of the 65 million of our 
citizens now employed for wages in the armed 
forces, in agriculture, in industry, and in other lines, 
at least half will be obliged to find other occupations 
when war ends. It is much easier to adjust a nation 
into a war economy than out of it. 
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The ys SY, a builder 


October 1944 


UTHER 


If we teachers have the imagination and vision 
which belong to our calling, we shall not wait to 
act until disaster is upon us. We shall prepare now. 
The leaders of our profession have not failed us. 
They have laid out a Five-Year Program for one 
United Education Association—a program unani- 
mously adopted by the NEA Representative As- 
sembly at Pittsburgh. This program is now in the 
hands of our state and local associations. Many of 
these associations have already accepted the mem- 
bership quotas needed to achieve the first year of 
the Five-Year Program and are in the midst of 
their campaigns. But even this is not enough. The 
entire leadership of our profession must be mobi- 
lized for active work in building the future. Pro- 
fessional organization has been built up to its pres- 
ent strength by three groups and its future depends 
on the increased exertions of every member of each 
of these groups: 

First, the officers of local, state, and national asso- 
ciations who know from firsthand experience that 
professional organization has been primarily re- 
sponsible for our educational security and progress. 

Second, school principals and superintendents 
who know that only thru organization can better 
schools be built. 

Third, the schools which prepare teachers, whose 
faculties have the first chance to inspire and guide 
our future teachers. If the work of these schools 
were perfectly done for one generation, there would 
be no teacher who did not understand the impor- 
tance of taking part in professional organization. 

THE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM CAN BE 
ACHIEVED. Its success only requires that those 
who occupy positions of leadership accept the full 
responsibility of that leadership. We have much 
to work with. There are thirty or forty thousand 
men and women in the groups listed above. Each 
of these groups is well organized within itself. We 
have in our whole profession a unity of purpose 
and outlook unknown a generation ago. We are 
winning the war. We can also win the future. 
LET US ACT NOW. Let us prove by our united 
action that the teacher is a builder inspired by 
courage and patriotism, determined to work to- 
ward a more magnificent America. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, €détcr 
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IN A NUTSHELL 

* Let every child feel your interest and love. 

** Membership in professional organizations is both a right 
and an obligation. 

* History is made by persons who are not afraid of new 
things. 

* The teacher is worth just the difference he makes in the 
lives of people. 

* Thru professional organization we fulfil our obligation to 
each other and the future. 

* If we gave more attention to juvenile excellency we would 
have less juvenile delinquency. 

* Nothing that we can give to achieve the FIVE-YEAR-PRO- 
GRAM can be compared to what we shall miss if we fail to 
achieve it. 


THE FEDERAL AID CAMPAIGN 


Dcroser is an important month for the campaign on be- 
half of S. 637-H. R. 2849 because it is the month before 
election. Candidates for the United States Senate and House 
who are supporting this important legislation should have 
the active support of persons interested in the welfare of our 
free public schools. Candidates who oppose this legislation 
or who are indifferent to the, public schools should be de- 
feated wherever possible. 

Quite aside from this issue of federal aid, do everything 
you can to encourage everyone entitled to vote to do so. 
The fullest possible expression of the popular will is ex- 
tremely important at this time. This election may decide the 
course of our country for a century. 


MAKE THE MOST OF VICTORY DAY 


Vicrory pay for the European War may come before 
this reaches our readers, or it may be delayed longer than 
most people expect. Homes, schools, and churches are already 
making plans for its observance as a time of rededication to 
the great tasks remaining before us. Let there be in every 
classroom singing of patriotic songs; reading of inspiring 
pieces such as Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; a statement of 
war and peace aims; and a personal pledge that each will do 
his part to bring peace and goodwill to all mankind. Read in 
this connection William Hard’s article in the Reader’s Digest 
for September 1944. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS GO TO SCHOOL 


Nearty two hundred teachers college presidents, deans 
of schools of education, superintendents, principals, and spe- 
cialists took part in the School for Executives held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia, August 15-24, under the auspices 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges (an NEA 
department) and the Committee on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. This was one of the 
most fruitful conferences your editor has been privileged to 
attend in many years. By a skilful combination of small 
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study groups, general sessions, and special conferences there 
Was cooperative consideration of many important problems 
and needs. 


WAR AND PEACE FUND CAMPAIGN GOES ON 


Worn some three-fourths of the national fund of $400,000 
now raised, the War and Peace Fund Campaign goes on in 
states which have not yet reached their quotas. It is hoped 
that no state will be satisfied to do less than its full part in 
this vital professional enterprise. Every dollar of this fund is 
needed to finance important activities. Appropriations made 
from the fund to date include: 


To the Educational Policies Commission for seven dif- 
ferent projects, with major emphasis on Education 


amd the People’s Peace.......................55. $50,000 
To the Defense Commission for Lay Relations Con- — 
ferences and for Teacher Defense and Welfare... .. $50,000 
To the Federal Aid Campaign including teachers salary _ 
SRT EPR ey ae EA Dee ON ee ne ee $50,000 
To Department of Classroom Teachers for leadership — 
ND So ce ie ue niia Ghee aa 4 AS $ 7,000 
For strengthening and extending services to rural edu- 
"Ee Ree ere racers aot Se ee ee nr a eee ee $30,000 
For helping social studies to be more effective in post- 
I i Siena is cnt Aci edu na sawe oninks $ 700 
To widen circulation of NEA Leaders Letter........ $ 3,600 
For strengthening lay support of education........... $ 4,000 
For Teacher Recruiting Campaign and other emer- 
IE aos i aaeeh a tciok ee aia eae ernie 5 50 $17,000 


A full report of receipts and expenditures to date will ap- 
pear in the NEA Proceedings. 

Teachers of this generation have an unusual opportunity. 
In the crisis that is certain sooner or later to follow the war, 
free public education may face the greatest battle of its entire 
history. The teachers of England have foreseen this probabil. 
ity and have prepared for it. Their national association with 
a membership which is but a fraction of ours has built upa 
reserve fund of some seven million dollars. We may wel 

eprofit by their example. We need a great crusade for educe- 
tion extending over a period of years if we are to realize the 
full possibilities of our people and our country. It is ours 
to wage that crusade—to give freely of our time and strength 
and money and leadership in fulfilling our sacred trust. In 
the words of Abraham Lincoln in his famous message (0 
Congress in 1862: “We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth.” 


TEACHERS RETURNING FROM ARMED SERVICES 


Ar a recent meetine of the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association action was taken recom 
mending to all boards of education that when men and 
women with military service return to the schools, their 
military experience be counted year for year on the salary 
schedule and in the retirement plan, the same as if they had 
remained continuously in teaching. 
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» nsTITUTION of the people of Amer- 
\ ica has made so great a contribution 
to the preservation of freedom, to eco- 
nomic progress, and to security among 
nen as the public school. The founda- 
ions of the knowledge, skill, charac- 
er, morale, and patriotism of this gen- 
eation of young Americans have been 
hid in classrooms of American schools. 
There may be measures of shortcom- 
‘ngs, but the full measure of their char- 
ter, skill, and devotion has been dem- 
osstrated from Bataan and Corregidor, 
» Bizerte and Anzio, to the Normandy 
Peninsula. No defense of our schools be- 
yond these demonstrations of skill and 
devotion by the products of schools is 
needed in this critical hour of Ameri- 
an history. 

If we know anything at all, we know 
that an.army for the defense of the bul- 
watks of democracy and freedom can- 
not be fought by illiterates. Up to a 
year ago, nearly 1,000,000 men of mili- 
ury ages, physically fit and otherwise 
qualified, had been rejected because of 
functional illiteracy. 

Illiteracy and near-illiteracy are the 
products of neglect in past years and 
must be stopped at their source. They 
aan be stopped only by giving an Ameri- 
aan standard of educational opportu- 
ity to all of the children of America. 

The nation has never undertaken any 
sich program. For the most part, the 
blessings of education to our national 
preservation are not the products of any 
demonstrated interest of the United 
States government in the education of 
the masses of the people. For genera- 
tions too many of the representatives of 
he American people, like the swine 
tho fatten on the acorns from the 
mighty oak, have not looked above to 
*e whence their blessings have come. 

The public schools of this nation have 
len in the midst of a crisis for some 
nonths. During the last two years 360,- 
("0 teachers out of a total of about goo,- 
, Were new to their present teaching 
bs; nearly 100,000 teachers have en- 
‘ted military service; 65,000 have en- 
_ non-teaching employment; 13,000 
“assrooms were without teachers: 20.- 


Te Cantal Wattle for the 








000 positions were abolished; and more 
than 55,000 persons holding only emer- 
gency certificates entered teaching. 

The origin of the crisis in education 
is not a shortage of qualified persons 
to teach school; the shortage is in the 
funds to pay living wages to teachers 
so as to meet the competition of the 
federal government and of private in- 
dustry. In 1943-44 253,000 teachers were 
being paid less than $1200 per year; 
44,000 received less than $600. In 1942-43 
the annual average salary of all teachers 
was $1550, while for rural teachers it 
was much less. Their salaries can be 
compared with the annual salaries in 
¥943 of government employees, exclud- 
ing military personnel, $2235; employees 
in manufacturing industries, $2363. 

The cost of living increased from 1939 
thru 1943 by 26 percent in cities and 39 
percent in rural areas, but teachers’ sal- 
aries increased on the average only 10 
percent. 

School teachers are the largest class 
of employees engaged in an enterprise 
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Sponsors of Federal Aid—Left to right: 
Robert Ramspeck of Georgia; Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah; Lister Hill of Alabama. 


DRAWINGS BY ERLE PRIOR 


essential to the winning of the war and 
the peace for whom the federal govern- 
ment has done nothing to adjust sal- 
aries to meet the current cost of living. 
The Congress has increased the aver- 
age pay of federal employees by about 
25 percent. The increase of more than 
80 percent in the wages and salaries in 
manufacturing has been paid almost 
entirely by the federal government, 
since most of the industries are engaged 
in production for the government un- 
der war contracts. The government in 
making war contracts takes into con- 
sideration the cost of wages, has the 
power and the machinery to fix wages, 
and guarantees the entrepreneur at 
least 6 percent’ profit. 

The facts as to the inequalities of 
educational opportunity among the 
states of this Union are too well known 
to need repetition here. It is a known 
and irrefutable fact that the inequalities 
and lack of educational opportunity are 





EDUCATION IN MAJOR POLITICAL PARTY PLATFORMS, 1944 


Democratic Platform—“We favor federal aid to education, administered by 
the states without interference by the federal government.” 
Republican Platform—“The measures we propose shall avoid federalization 


of government activities, to the end that our states, schools and cities shall 


be free; . 


. . The remedies we propose shall be based on intelligent coopera- 


tion between the federal government, the states and local government and the 
initiative of civic groups—not on the panacea of federal cash.” ... 
“Educational progress and the social and economic stability and wellbeing 
of the farm family must be a prime national purpose.” ... 
“We approve, have supported and have aided in the enactment of laws 


which provide for . 


. education and vocational training” for veterans. 
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not due to lack of interest or effort on 
the part of the communities and states 
where educational opportunity is least. 
Only an intolerable bigot or an eco- 
nomic ignoramus would now argue that 
a long-range program of adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for all American 
youth is merely a matter of states’ plac- 
ing their fiscal houses in order. 

For years we have endeavored to se- 
cure a policy of national contribution to 
supplement state and local effort to 
support a standard of educational op- 
portunity adequate to national security 
and prosperity. Those efforts have not 
yet secured the desired action. 

Unfortunately in the halls of the 
United States Congress there has for 
years been a selfish and unenlightened 
minority which both by accident and 
carefully nurtured machination has been 
able to prevent the cause of the public 
schools from coming to a fair vote in the 
nation’s legislative assembly. 

When I make the statement that 
there are powerful opponents of our fed- 
eral aid legislation sitting in the halls of 
the United States Congress, it becomes 
an easy matter to cite the evidence. 
Among these opponents is the Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Taft. His opening state- 
ment in the debate on the federal aid bill 
last October was to this effect: “This is a 
revolutionary proposal, probably the 
most revolutionary ever made to the 
Congress of the United States. It does 
not relate to the war effort. Nothing we 
can do in regard to education will in 
any way affect the conduct of the war.” 

What interpretation can you put on 
such a statement as this? 

Senator Millikin of Colorado tossed 
a challenge to teachers not only of his 
own state but of the entire nation when 
he said: “I have not had a single re- 
quest from the rank and file of the 
people of Colorado to support the bill. 
Every request I have received has come 
from the teaching profession.” 

For years the House Committee on 
Education has been deliberately filled by 
a minority known to be enemies of 
public education. The situation is no 
different now, altho we have had some 
very staunch friends on the Committee. 

I wonder if you realize that only one 
time, so far as I have been able to find in 
the written history of the United States 
Congress, has a major educational bill 
for the benefit of the masses of the peo- 


ple thru the public schools ever been 
approved by the House Committee on 
Education. 

The present House Committee on 
Education has had the Ramspeck Bill 
for federal aid lingering before it since 
June 2, 1943. Fortunately, the Congress 
has provided a democratic means by 
which the members of Congress can 
overcome the handicap of being blocked 
by a committee that deliberately under- 
takes to thwart the will of the major- 
ity. This method is known as a motion 
to discharge the committee. 

You will find Congressmen who will 
tell you that they do not believe in that 
method of handling legislation in Con- 
gress. The answer is that if it is not the 
proper method, then a majority of the 
Congress ought to vote to repeal it. So 
long as it is the democratic official 
method of handling legislation, there is 
certainly nothing unbecoming in any 
Congressman’s signing a petition to dis- 
charge the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, which has now had the bill before 
it for more than 12 months, and which, 
altho having voted to have a hearing, 
has continuously postponed action from 
time to time. Furthermore, it is the 
solemn duty of the organized teaching 
profession and of all friends of the 
schools to urge Congressmen to use this 
legislative procedure in behalf of the 
American children. 

The fight is on. It is up to us. Do we 
expect to continue to take a licking lying 
down or as American citizens do we as- 
sume the responsibility of fighting back 
for the schools of the people’s children? 

It behooves every one of us to contact 
his Congressman, to urge him to sign 
this Discharge Motion No. 12 as soon 
as the Congress reconvenes. It becomes 
a duty of each of us to inform the lay 
constituency of the schools of the sit- 
uation and have them contact their 
Congressmen. The time is now! It will 
not be after the election in November. 
After the schools open in September, 
there will be hundreds of thousands of 
children victimized every day and every 
hour by the national neglect of the 
cause of the public schools. 

We have powerful friends in the Con- 
gress. I would have you remember that 
one of the great friends of the cause of 
public education is Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah and that he is up for 


election again in that great state. It is 


the duty of every teacher and 
friend of the schools in Utah to see that 
Senator Thomas comes back to Ces. 
gress to ‘lead the fight for education, 

We have recently had some demon. 
strations of the power of the influence 
of teachers working in a righteous 
cause. It was no accident that Lister 
Hill returned to the Senate in the Ala. 
bama election. An overwhelming ma. 
jority of teachers went all-out for Mr. 
Hill. The result speaks for itself, 

It was no political accident that 
Claude Pepper will again sit in the halls 
of the United States Senate to lead the 
fight for the common people of Florid; 
and of the nation. The school teachers 
of that state made their contribution, Ip 
the primary election of that state, fed. 
eral aid was an issue; federal aid won. 

Again, it is no political accident 
that the not-so-distinguished Republican 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. Holman, 
will not again grace the halls of Con. 
gress! 

The power of the organized teaching 
profession has but begun to find ex- 
pression and I predict that before next 
November 7 there will be many people 
in the nation aware that the school 
children of America have a voice of 
justice and equity as well as a voice of 
power and of influence. 

In these United States of ours, we be- 
lieve in the democratic doctrine of 
equality of opportunity. We believe that 
if by public processes and private belief 
and practice, we can keep the doors of 
opportunity open to all Americans, 
rewards in our economic system will 
tend to be distributed somewhat ac 
cording to merit. So long as we sub- 
scribe to that political and economic 
philosophy, there is no choice for us as 
a democratic nation except to make 
large investments of our economic re 
sources to keep the doors of opportunity 
open to American youth. These doors 
can be successfully kept open only by @ 
universal system of free public educe- 
tion. For these reasons, I believe that an 
action by the United States Congress 
giving federal aid to the states for the 
support of public schools will strengthen 
the faith of the American people in the 
long future of American democracy. 

What will you do about it? 

—Howarv A. Dawson, director of 
rural service NEA, before the Represe"- 
tative Assembly at Pittsburgh, July 6. 
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Their Struggle Y, Ours 


HE Axis aGcREssors have one diaboli- 
Tey skilful pattern for destroying 
the inner life of the occupied nations 
and bleeding them to death. They attack 
and destroy education as the artery of 
life and strength of a nation. If this 
iestruction were to be continued long 
though, their aim would be achieved. 
When the Axis is beaten and the occu- 
pied countries freed, the restoration of 
strong democratic educational institu- 
lons is the quickest and safest way to 
ring back the normal life of democracy, 
tteedom, and prosperity to the liberated 
‘ountries. What is done in these coun- 
nes by their own institutions will bé 
many times more important and_per- 
manently beneficial than anything un- 
dertaken by outside forces. 

When one of the soldiers of our Allied 
‘mes is brought wounded from the 





battlefield, assistance is prompt and efh- 
cient. We do not pass by, asking “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” We bind up the 
wounds, give a blood transfusion, food, 
rest, care, security, friendship. What 
further is needed he does himself. 

When after liberation we find that one 
of our Allied nations has suffered break- 
down of its educational system, are we as 
educators ready to appeal to all govern- 
ments to do whatever is possible ‘for res- 
toration of educational systems? And 
are we willing as individuals to give 
some of the essential things which the 
teachers and students in the liberated 
nations may need, in order that they may 
be conscious of a sympathetic personal 
interest on our part? 

What is the educational situation in 
the Axis-occupied countries? 

Poland had before the war 125,000 
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A Norwegian girl, refugee from 
Nazi cruelty, finds opportunity to 
continue her education in England. 


teachers of whom 50 percent have been 
killed by the Nazis. About 60,000 in a 
school population of 5,000,000 are left 
in poor health. Twenty-five percent of 
all school buildings are gone. During 
the last four years no institution for 
teacher-training has been operating. All 
physical training equipment, work- 
shops, tools, libraries in 30,000 schools 
are destroyed. 

Greece—Normal school life has 
stopped. Attendance in elementary 
schools has fallen about 55 percent. Of 
8250 elementary schools only 2800 are 
left. Greece had before the war 26,000 
teachers. It is estimated that not more 
than 11,000 are left alive. The remainder 
have died in battle or from starvation in 
concentration and labor camps. Those 
remaining in service under constant per- 
secution have neither the physical 
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strength nor the means to teach with any 
effectiveness. Those who do not conform 
to the ideals of the New Order are ex- 
pelled or sent to concentration camps. 

Russia—Thousands of schools were 
destroyed by the retreating German 
armies. Teachers were killed, books 
burned, all equipment taken to Ger- 
many. But all teachers and students are 
enrolled in the work of liberation. 

Norway — Seven hundred teachers 
were put in concentration camps be- 
cause they refused to sign a declaration 
of their adherence to the national social- 
ist teachers organization; many have 
died from torture and ill treatment. 
Twenty-eight hundred students of the 
Univérsity of Oslo were taken in De- 
cember 1943 to concentration camps 
because of their fervent protest against 
the suppression of freedom. When the 
Nazis ordered the reopening of the 
schools in Oslo with a population of 
250,000, only 250 children and 37 
teachers came. School life has been 
turned back a generation. 

Czechoslovakia — November 1939, 
1200 students of the University of 
Prague were taken to concentration 
camps and 156 killed. Hundreds of 
teachers were persecuted and killed. 
The Nazis have ordered: “It will be 
sufficient for the Czechs to know how 
to read and write. The Czechs will not 
be permitted to acquire higher educa- 
tion or enter the professions.” But the 
spirit of learning was never stronger in 
Czechoslovakia than now. 

Yugoslavia—Five hundred thousand 
children with parents killed and homes 
destroyed are living in woods and moun- 
tain hideouts without care, schools, or 
homes. 

China — The Japanese are using 
exactly the same Nazi pattern of de- 
struction. Schools, teacher-training in- 
stitutions, universities, libraries system- 
atically experience their fury. Thou- 
sands of teachers have been killed, tens 
of thousands of pupils and_ students 
deprived of every form of schooling. 

France—The Germans confiscated a 
large number of schools and are seri- 
ously endangering secondary education. 
Teachers by the thousands have been 
taken away to forced labor in Germany; 
families have been dissolved, the fathers 
being kept in Germany as prisoners of 
war or forced laborers. Many teachers 
were dismissed as anti-German. Text- 


books were suppressed. School attend- 
ance is on a low level. Everywhere 
children and adolescents suffer from 
malnutrition and are in poor health. 
There are no books, no equipment, no 
paper, no pencils in the schools. But a 
new spirit of fraternity has developed. 

Belgium—The teachers are _perse- 
cuted, many imprisoned or killed. Many 
schools have been turned into barracks. 
The children are often under-nourished. 
The students are resisting the attempt 
to be enrolled in the German Labor 
Service, and a large number of boys and 
girls are fighting “underground.” 

Holland—Teachers and students re- 
fuse to give the slightest declaration of 
collaboration or toleration to the Nazis. 
They prefer to have their schools closed. 
Four thousand students have been “cap- 
tured” and sent to forced-labor-camps 
in Germany, but six thousand “dived 
underground” and are in hiding. 

Denmark—Children have invented 
two new “weapons” in the fight against 
the tyrants. Wherever a German soldier 
appears, they look thru him as if he 
were a plate of glass. One day the Ger- 
man army complained bitterly that 
without any reason Danish children 
were laughing at them. This was strictly 
forbidden. From the next day on the 
German soldiers noticed that all chil- 
dren were continuously smiling at them. 

Willingness to sacrifice—Under the 
greatest hardship there has developed an 
entirely new spirit. Teachers and pupils 
are bound together in a new unity. To 
illustrate: 

Yugoslavia—When hundreds of high- 
school pupils were condemned to death 
with their teachers, an old professor over 
65 years was taken out of the line of 
those who had to face the firing squad. 
He pled so long for permission to die 
with his school that the German officers 
granted his request. 

Norway—School children of Bergen 
were ordered to attend a Hitler Youth 
exhibit. Instead of entering the hall 
they passed by the door singing the 
national anthem and shouting “Long 
live the king.” All were arrested except 
a six-year-old boy who was overlooked. 
He ran to a policeman and shouted, 
“Long live the king, I want to be ar- 
rested too.” Seven hundred teachers in 
a Norway concentration camp suffering 
the harshest treatment by young Ger- 
man brutes in Nazi uniforms wrote a 





declaration which will be forever te. 
membered. They pledged to pupils: “| 
will not call upon you to do anything 
which I regard as wrong nor will | 

teach you anything which | regard as 

not conforming with the truth. | will 
as I have done heretofore, let my con- 
science be my guide, and I am confident 
that I shall then be in step with the 
great majority of the people who have 
entrusted to me the duties of an edy. 
cator.” For this faith many have paid 
with their lives. 

Poland—Thousands of teachers and 
pupils, despite constant danger, work Mm”. 
together in underground schools. Hun. Mo” 
dreds of highschool pupils of Warsaw health 
graduated last year from these schools, idered 
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Every single one who is discovered pays fim indt 
for this “crime” with his life. lack of 
Russta—In occupied Russia all teach- and sig 
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As soon as their towns or villages are ar 
liberated, they work voluntarily hours ad ph 
and hours every day for the reconstruc. fo 
tion of their communities. These 
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Corruption of youth—In Asia as well 
imager 


as in Europe Axis invaders have intro- 











duced a new insidious weapon against My "S' 
youth. They seek to corrupt them by jm the 
distributing pornographic _ literature fj", “'° 
Cheap drinking places and _ places of woice-h 
prostitution are opened. Axis aggressors he “ 
design to break the moral strength and fi" all 
the force of human confidence. ielong 
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Against this danger everywhere the 
teachers and the organizers of youth 
groups have begun an intensive moral 
campaign. They endeavor to give to 
young people the strength of moral self- 
discipline and selfcontrol. 

Danger to the very young—But they 
cannot guard the minds of the young 
children from the grim realities of war. 
What we see in our war films and illus 
trated magazines, the children in the 
war-stricken countries see with their 
own eyes. They live it. Nothing is more 
essential than that teachers be ready to 
bring into play all the skill and science On 
available in education to help eradicate ind t 
the unpleasant memories and to cast out mYecto 
fears born of terror exactly as it has been gs f 
successfully done for bombed-out chil- MB Defect 
dren in the school nurseries of Great Large 
Britain—Prepared by World Education Hix 
Service Council, 2 West 45th Strect, chool 
New York 19, N.Y. Cent 0 
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9 taLK about health and physical 

Gtness is to be misunderstood. The 
dilemma is clear. Any educator indulg- 
ing in fulsome praise of the program in 
teath and physical training would be 
ought up short against the Army 
gtistics of rejection. He would, more- 
wer, be guilty of overlooking some local 
uations in which achievements in 
tealth, by any criteria, would be con- 
(dered defective. On the other hand, 
» indulge in criticism is to display a 
ick of appreciation of the enormous 
ind significant efforts which have been 
made over the years to achieve an under- 
sanding of health and a satisfactory 
outcome in well-developed persons. 

A truly effective program in health 
and physical education will show bene- 
fts for all pupils in all the grades. 
These benefits will not be simply scat- 
tred bits of information or a visual 
imagery of what one might do to get 
songer. I have no objection to the 
en thousands’ watching the ten indulge 
in violent physical exercise. But this 
wice-lifting, arm-swinging exercise, for 
the multitude, should not be evaluated 
tall in the realm of the physique; it 
belongs to the emotions. 

Usually there is nothing glamorous 
ibout preparing a boy to pass routine 
physical tests for the armed forces. The 
methods by which this is accomplished 
partake of such prosaic enterprises as 
inking milk, eating fresh vegetables, 
ind, for some, regular trips to the doc- 
tot and the dentist. Commando exer- 
tes and the “four-for-victory” pro- 
ftams have been helpful in dramatizing 
he need for health and strength. The 
tesire to do something for some purpose 
“hot inconspicuously—is a universal 
tait shared by adolescents. 

On one matter our own researches 
id the experience of the Army in- 
Vectors agree. In a recent study, “Rea- 
ins for Lack of Treatment of Physical 
Defects of Highschool Pupils, Based 
Largely on New York State Highschool 
“mors” (67,000 pupils in 470 high- 
"igehe was shown that only 12 per- 

these pupils had untreated phys- 
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ical defects. In other words, about seven 
out of eight needed no further treatment 
at the time. [It must be remembered 
that these highschool seniors constitute 
a selected group.| Of the defects found, 
88 percent were contained in three cate- 
gories—teeth, tonsils, and eyes. 

From a visit to the Grand Central 
reception center in New York City, my 
recollection is that these were the same 
defects that had been keeping boys out 
of the Army. In recent months treat- 
ment furnished either outside or inside 
the service overcomes many deficiencies. 

Fifty percent of the defective seniors 
in the New York State study had un- 
treated defects of the teeth. What is the 
solution? Dentistry. Perhaps something 
could still be done by way of nutrition, 
but the inauguration or resumption of 
a good diet would not fill the cavities 
already formed or bring back the miss- 
ing teeth. Let us remember that we are 
dealing with 50 percent of 12 percent, 
or about 6 percent of the total popula- 
tion of highschool seniors. It seems im- 
probable now that most of these high- 
school seniors needing dental work will 
be kept out of the armed forces. 

The next highest defect, accounting 
for 24 percent of the 12 percent, or about 
3 percent of the total population of high- 
school seniors, is designated “tonsils.” 
What kind of treatment is there, for 
tonsils? Speaking as a layman, I have 
heard of only one, extirpation. This 
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process is easy, sure, inexpensive and, I 
presume, permanent. If the Army in- 
spectors do not like the condition of a 
boy’s tonsils, it should be a simple mat- 
ter to take them out. 

The third type of defect is marked 
“eyes.” Here the presumption is that 
proper treatment consists of fitting 
glasses, altho special diets might be indi- 
cated for night-blindness and similar 
troubles. Since the present study in- 
volves both boys and girls, I am unable 
to say how much the traditional preju- 
dice against glasses on the part of girls 
may have entered into the statistics. 
Otherwise, there appears to be no strong 
bar to proper treatment, except along 
financial lines. Some defects would re- 
main, regardless of treatment under- 
taken. 

Altho unfavorable heart conditions 
appear high in the Army records, they 
accounted for only nine-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the untreated cases in the present 
sampling, being surpassed—again by 
small percentages—by defects in skeletal 
structure, hearing, and nutrition. 

How, then, do we account for the 


prevalence of the idea that the schools 


have not done a good job in health and 
physical education, as judged by Army 
or Navy standards? Clearly, the answer 
lies in two great factors, neither of 
which has received proper emphasis: 
[xr] A lapse of time between the last 
school attendance and the appearance of 
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the inductee before his medical examining 
board. 

[2] Failure of highschools to show a 
proper holding power beyond the age of 
compulsory schooling. 

It would not be uncommon, for ex- 
ample, to discover that the 24-year-old 
recruit had not been to school for eight 
years. Further, there has been an accel- 
eration in the availability of facilities 
and curriculums in health and physical 
education in the last decade. Older per- 
sons inducted into the armed forces 
suffer not only from the ailments of 
their post-youth period, but from having 
endured poor health conditions at home 
and at school. On the average, they 
knew less about minerals and vitamins 
and modern medicines, and they did 
less about them. Their total period of 
schooling was shorter, and the curricu- 
lum in physical education was some- 
what sketchily implemented. 

What happened between the depar- 
ture from school and the appearance at 
the induction center would constitute 
a revealing inquiry. As we look about 
us, we discover a very poor balance 
between the mental and the physical. 
The farm worker may get too much of 
the physical, and not enough of abstract 
knowledge, rest, and social recreation. 
In the last war the vital statistics for 
farmers and similar workers did not 
indicate for them any physical superi- 
ority, but I have not seen recent reports. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
the worker in most enterprises to main- 
tain the pink of strength and condition 
suitable to an active military campaign. 
About all we have expected of sedentary 
workers is an intelligent attention to the 
demands for good diet and medical and 
dental care, together with sufficient 
physical activities to stir up an appetite. 

The whole trend of modern inven- 
tion has been to substitute the push- 
button for the physical push. Many 
young persons live for years without 
climbing more than a few feet or walk- 
ing more than a few hundred yards per 
day. 

Without benefit of law beyond age 
16, the failure of the highschool in our 
own state to retain as much as 50 per- 
cent of the entering student-body is 
truly a serious matter. If you do not 
have them, you cannot teach them. The 
statistics already compiled by the state 
staff indicate that the worst showing 


physically will be made by pupils who 
failed to stay in highschool. 

The chief cost items of “the price of 
physical fitness” are: 

[1] An improved curriculum of health 
instruction. This will call for more experts 
on the teaching staff, together with better 
teaching materials and laboratory facilities. 
It means work with families and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

[2] Better plant facilities for develop- 
ment of physical education. If gymnasiums, 
inspection-rooms, play-fields, swimming- 
pools, and camps really achieve good pur- 
poses, they must be regarded as paying 
their ov way. By appropriating money 
for such facilities, we add to the knowl- 
edge, the health habits, and the physical 
fitness of young persons in school and out 
of school. The saving comes later in terms 
of a reduction in money spent for medi- 
cal, dental, er psychological attention that 
need never have been required. A frac- 
tional reduction in the cost of crime and 
delinquency would pay the total bill. 

If we are to build elaborate programs, 
if we are to establish expensive facilities 
manned by genuine experts, we should 
be prepared to discover exactly the out- 
comes arising from the presence or the 
absence of these exercises. We should 
know, too, how to vary the programs for 
different ages of children, and for differ- 
ent home and work conditions among 
the pupils involved. What does the farm 
boy need, who has arisen early in the 
morning to do the chores and who will 
do many more before he goes to bed? 

What about the boy in the big city 
who lives in the same block as the 
school? What about the old principle of 
a full utilization of the school’s equip- 
ment, winter and summer? 

I hope that we may continue to make 
real progress in the design of a health- 
ful school environment. In such matters 
as lighting, heating, ventilation, seat- 
ing, and sanitary arrangements, archi- 
tects, engineers, and school experts 
should combine resources. As an ama- 
teur, I am not as yet convinced that 
proper lighting arrangements have been 
made in our schools, or that heating and 


ventilating systems, as actually manip- 


ulated by custodians and teachers, live 
up to expectations of the designers. 

It must be remembered that a prime 
business of the school is to increase 
knowledge along abstract lines. This is 
the one great area where parents have 
traditionally felt themselves handicapped 


and incompetent. On the other hand.} 
conditions of diet, health, cleanlinese | 
exercise, and recreation are not intensive 
in their abstract demands. They spread 
out over the day, the week, and the 
year. What happens at home can be. 
come either a magnificent aid to the 
school’s program or an almost complete 
undermining of it. 

The Education Department js in a 
difficult situation in attempting to en. 
force any regulations regarding health 
and physical education. Many require. 
ments are fixed by law. If they are not 
met, school districts and the department 
can be charged with laxity and negli- 
gence. Yet under present conditions, 
some of the laws and regulations appear 
rigid and unreasonable. The whole pro- 
gram is predicated on the theory that 
school districts will have ample fund 
to supply physicians and a_thoroly 
trained staff in health and physical edu. 
cation. Where such funds are not avail: 
able, or the experts have been drawn 
off into the military forces or war in- 
dustries, we face a sharp discrepancy as 
between law or principle on the one 
hand and local practice on the other. 

The problems cannot be solved by 
any simple means. Actually, they can- 
not even be solved thru the perfection 
of a school system. To be healthy and 
strong is more than a physical or a men- 
tal concept; it comes close to man’s ¢s- 
sential morality. To assure health in 
large measure, and the blessings that 
go with it, requires not only a good 
school but a geod home, a good farm. 
a good town, and a good state. Truly 
it takes a good nation, and a condition 
of world peace and progress. 

It would be a sad day for health and 
physical education if the whole schodl 
program were geared only to our wat 
necessities. I hope that, after the victor. 
physical fitness does not fall into the 
category of the discarded tank—a wat- 
time essential, but a peacetime casualty. 

What we are seeking, as the Greeks 
sought it centuries ago, is a new con 
bination of strength, character, learning. 
and enjoyment. If we stick to these 
deathless aims, we can be confident that 
physical fitness will hold its rightful 
place in the education of the whole 
child and the whole man.—From @ 
address before the New York State Av 
sociation for Health, Physical Educi- 
tion, and Recreation. 
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NEA PROGRAM of ACTION 


Tue unification, expansion, and development of 
our whole profession into one united association 
ibru the Five-Year Program, unanimously adopted 
by the Representative Assembly at Pittsburgh, is a 
frst concern of every teacher. The achievement of 
that program will give us the faith, the courage, 
nd the power to go forward into a better day for 
the children, the schools, the teachers, and America. 
Our immediate tasks for 1944-45 are: 


2 





1 Strengthen the services of the schools 
toward winning the war. Continue to en- 
courage preinduction courses, physical fit- 


‘ness, bond and stamp sales, community 


drives, and rationing activities. 


2 Secure for education a place at the 
peace table and prepare youth and adults 
for effective postwar citizenship. 


3 Secure federal aid for education—$300,- 
000,000 annually without federal control: 
$100,000,000 for equalizing educational op- 
portunity and $200,000,000 for adjusting 
teachers’ salaries to living costs. 


4 Increase teachers’ salaries and work for 
minimum salaries in all states. We must 
secure for all teachers salaries sufficient to 
attract and hold in the profession teachers 
of marked ability and thoro training. 


5 Maintain professional standards. More 
than 200,000 teachers have left the profes- 
sion since Pearl Harbor. Emergency cer- 
tificates are inevitable in some instances 
but these should be definitely limited to 
the duration. The general public must be 
shown that teaching is an important, essen- 
tial service and should be supported ac- 
cordingly. 


6 Endeavor to keep the nation’s boys and 
girls of highschool age in highschool until 
they complete their courses, either in full- 
time or in wellplanned school-work pro- 
grams. 


7 Counteract juvenile delinquency by 
encouraging the adoption and the strict 


* * * * * * 
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POSTER ON YOUR BULLETINBOARD. 


enforcement of adequate school attendance 
and child labor laws and by cooperating 
with other agencies in developing construc- 
tive programs for youth. 


8 Protect the schools against attack. War 
breeds hysteria, and the foes of public edu- 
cation take advantage of the opportunity 
to undermine educational leaders and to 
slash school budgets. 


9 Extend, protect, and improve teacher 
retirement systems, tenure laws, and sick 
leave regulations. Less than half of the 
states have suitable provisions. All should 
have them, and the NEA is ready to help 
secure needed legislation. 


10 Foster the organization of new local 
associations and help to strengthen existing 
state and local associations. Achieve the 
1944-45 NEA membership goal of 400,000. 


1] Complete the War and Peace Fund 
campaign with every state over the top. 


12 Encourage the development of a strong 
chapter of Future Teachers of America 
in every school that prepares teachers. 


13 Help the federal government develop 
a sound educational policy. State control 
of education is a historic and cherished 
American principle. The United States 
Office of Education is the official federal 
agency for handling the educational activi- 
ties of the federal government and should 
be so recognized by all. 


14 Oppose any amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides for a 
limitation on federal income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 


15 Plan educational readjustments to meet 
postwar demands. War needs have modified 
traditional educational practices, standards, 
and objectives. These must be rethought in 
terms of current experiences, and new 
social, political, economic, and industrial 
world conditions. 


* * * * * * 
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Closing Up the Ranks 


THEY 
SERVE 





WHO 
TEACH 


Mn 


Wes a teacher leaves the profession today, there is often no one to take his pl 


ace, 


Skilled manpower is the nation’s greatest need and greatest asset. The reconstruction of 4 
war-devastated world will call for even more skilled men and women. The well-being of 


our country ¢hen will largely depend upon what we do for our children now, 


Approximately 100,000 teachers are now in the armed services. During last year, about 


55,000 emergency certificates were issued; more than 170,000 teachers were new in their 


jobs. Only 10,000 new teachers, as compared with a normal 50,000, graduated from teachers 


colleges or normal schools last June. There were thousands of vacancies when the schools 


opened in September 1944. 








EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES 


1940-41 r 
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Eoch symbol represents 4,000 emergency certificates granted 


Each symbol represents 20,000 students enrolled 





What We Have Done 


From the NEA War and Peace Fund, $8500 
has been appropriated for an intensive teacher 
recruiting campaign. Over 500,000 pamphlets 
and leaflets have already been distributed. A 
colored poster, showing teaching as war serv- 
ice, is being used for public display over the 
country. 

The NEA has been the chief source for up- 
to-the-minute information on the developing 
crisis. On the basis of these figures, the NEA 
has launched one of the most widespread cam- 
paigns in its history thru radio and press to tell 
the public that teachers are needed. The cut on 
this page, “They Serve . . . Who Teach,” is 


part of a series of small “drop-ins” that are 


being used by advertisers in supporting the 
teacher recruiting program. The NEA is send: 
ing these inserts to teachers all over the coun 
try asking them to urge local advertisers to 
use them. 

The greatest war contribution a teacher can 
make is to stay on the job. Young people 


need to realize the opportunity for service and J 


satisfaction which, teaching provides. Former 
teachers must be called back to active duty. 
The public needs to be made aware of the 
danger resulting from a teacher shortage, and 
must be prompted to demand action to meet 
the crisis. 

These are the essential parts of a teacher te 
cruiting campaign. The ranks must be kept 


filled. 
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Public Relations 


for —— 


ot oNLY the quality of an educational 
program, but public participation in 

improving It, it, is a measure of the — 
5 efficiency. A good school is not ‘ 
wa best publicity.” Many an innovation 
joking tow ard sounder educational 
practice has crashed on the rocks of 
public misunderstanding. Failures to 
xhieve advancement in educational op- 
wrtunity because progress has been too 
be . and too far—too fast for the com- 
prehension of school friends, too far for 
he shortsightedness of those who are 
niriendly—are within the experience or 
dservation of all of us. Progress and 


Ask your mayor . . 


. your councilman . . 


_ = 


appreciation must hold an even pace. To 
keep them abreast is a primary responsi- 
bility of every teacher whose objective is 
not merely the status quo. 

The teacher occupies a key position 
in public relations. It has often been 
said, and truly, that a public which likes 
the teacher likes the school. If the 
teacher is agreeable personally, if her 
treatment of pupils is fair and impartial, 
if her classroom work is effective, if her 
community contacts are mutually satis- 
fying, there is little likelihood that irate 
patrons will come thundering into the 
principal’s office to complain or that 


. your community leaders . . 


“IS ANY WAR JOB GREATER THAN TEACHING?” 
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IF YOU ARE A FORMER TEACHER . 
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Women’s organizations, church perrpee gs 


A complete advertisement paying tribute to teach- 
ers. Full size, five newspaper columns wide. 
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% BUILDING STRONG % 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





The NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS sponsored a series of articles in 
The Journal last year entitled, ‘Building 
Strong Local Associations.” The articles re- 
viewed successful. projects carried out by 
local associations. The purpose was to fur- 
nish ideas, suggestions, and aids to officers 
and committee chairmen of local organiza- 
tions. Reprints may be secured from the De- 
partment. 

The local association is the hub of all 
professional activities, the foundution of or- 
ganization plans and projects. State and 
national associations grow only as profes- 
sional attitudes and loyalties are built thru 
the work of local associations. Therefore the 
series will be continued thruout this year in 
order to stimulate the work of local groups. 

The article this month deals with a Public 
Relations Program. A fundamental problem 
of a local association should be to create 
friendly attitudes toward schools thru a pro- 
gram of interpretation to the public. 

HILDA MAEHLING, Executive Secretary, 

NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 


ee 





there will be many sour notes in commu- 
nity gossip about the school. Harmoni- 
ous school-community relationships are 
fundamental. 

There is a tendency to labor this point. 


_ Harmony is not the final goal of public 


relations. An anodyne is not enough. 
There are things to do. With mutual 
appreciation of school and community 
as a basis, teachers may achieve them, 
but not without major and united effort. 
The successful conduct of a public re- 
lations program that leads to better 
schools and to the greater economic and 
social security of the profession that 
makes them possible, is a principal pur- 
pose of teacher organization with every 
teacher a member and every teacher 
at work. 


Planning—An incidental public rela- 
tions program can accomplish little 
more than accidental results. An effec- 
tive program is well planned. Goals are 
chosen as carefuly as the goals of the 
learning process. They are changed or 
adapted to continuously changing needs. 
The program is carried out with the 
same painstaking skill that is applied to 
daily classroom instruction. Results are 
subjected to the same unbiased apprais- 
als. The teacher’s attitude toward un- 
fortunate breaks in community-school 
relations will be as professional as her 
attitude toward the maladjusted child. 
She will employ what training she has 
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Teachers ! 





YOUR COUNTRY WANTS YOU—fo teach 


= 


Teachers, stay on your jobs! America needs 
you today as never before. Our children 
must be educated to understand the prin- 
ciples for which we fight or the hard-won 
peace to come will be meaningless. Those 
of you who are qualified to teach but are 
not now doing so, join the ranks of this 
essential service. The need is urgent! 


es 


and whatever equipment is available in 
the correction of the situation. 


A“drop-in” ad 
paying tribute 
to teachers. 
Slightly re- 
duced from 
actual size. 


Organization—Two principles will 
guide the organization of a sound pro- 
gram of public relations: [1] Planning 
will be shared and responsibility fixed; 
|2] education will be considered a com- 
munity purpose in the achievement of 
which lay citizens cooperate closely with 
the professional workers in the school. 

Recognition of the first principle calls 
for the collaboration of teachers, school 
officials, and board members. Certain 
phases of the program will include the 
participation of clerical workers and 
custodians. Recognition of the second 
principle has been emphasized in recent 
wartime services of the school. Victory 
is a common goal. Parents, pupils, teach- 
ers, and other citizens are working 
together to attain it. Often using the 
schoolhouse as a center of activity, citi- 
zens have salvaged scrap for war pro- 
duction, pledged their participation in 
the rationing programs, subscribed for 
war bonds, and matched their blood 
with that shed by their sons on the battle 
fronts. A farsighted program of public 
relations can make what is a bastion of 
war in the present a bastion of peace in 
the future. 


Execution—The public relations pro- 
gram will begin at home. It will be 
concerned with the pupils and teachers 
and plant of the local school. It will not, 
however, confine itself exclusively to its 
own neighborhood. The local teachers 
organization will work with the state as- 
sociation in arousing public sentiment 
for the improvement of the schools of 
the entire state. In cooperation with the 
National Education Association, the 
program will include objectives related 
to the upgrading of educational oppor- 
tunity for every child in the nation as a 
means of securing the existence of free 
popular government. A portion of the 
program will be devoted to the role of 
education in international relationships. 


A profession is not provincial. Its mem- 
bers serve a need that is universal. 

Goals of the public relations program 
will differ from community to com- 
munity in response to different needs 
and a variety of situations governing the 
procedure for meeting them. The com- 
mittee of the local organization ap- 
pointed for the purpose will select such 
local objectives as the following, offered 
for purposes of illustration: 


Getting war-working youth back’ to 
school as quickly as possible. 

Recruiting qualified teachers to keep 
schools operating. 

Increasing public appreciation for the 
wartime services of the teacher and the 
schools. 

Extending educational opportunity from 
12 to 14 years. 

Establishing a nursery school. 

Adoption of a teacher-salary schedule 
consistent with the cost of living. 

Creation of a program for adult educa- 
tion. : 

Organization of a community agency to 
aid returning veterans who wish to con- 
tinue their education. 


Among the goals to be achieved on a 
statewide basis the committee will select 
such objectives as: 

Enactment of teacher tenure and retire- 
ment laws. 

Modification of constitutional _ restric- 
tions on taxation for school purposes. 

Revision of state plans for fiscal sup- 
port of education. 

Modernization of methods of selecting 
state and county school officers. 

Enlarging the units of rural school ad- 
ministration. 


Matters of nationwide import, upon 
which the public relations committee 
of the local association may seek decision 
and action include: 

Equalization of educational opportunity 
thru federal aid_to schools. 

Preferential treatment of schools in the 
distribution of surplus war materials. 

Creation of an international agency of 
education. 


It is better to select a few goals and 
press continuously and actively toward 
their achievement. Public support will 
be sought thru every medium the com- 
munity affords—forums and meetings 
of the local teachers associations, of the 
parent-teacher organization, and of civic 
bodies and service clubs. Newspapers, 
radio, school publications, highschool 
commencements, and school assemblies 


will have their appointed roles. The j 
dividual teacher’s part will range re, 
an after-school conference with 4 wad 
to a letter urging a Congressman e 
vote for national legislation, 


Special Projects—Guidance for efforts 
to attain objectives bearing particularly 
upon state matters may be obtained from 
the state association. Two projects, care. 
fully planned with the sponsorship of 
many agencies, may be offered to illus. 
trate the cooperation of the local asso. 
ciation in a nationwide program jniti. 
ated by the National Education Ac. 
sociation. 

[1] American Education Week—Infor. 
mation about the observance of this annual 
event may be obtained elsewhere in these 
pages. Printed helps of numerous kinds are 
available from the NEA. 


[2] Increasing public appreciation for 
wartime services of teacher and school. 


The National Education Association 


in cooperation with the War Advertis 
ing Council and the Office of War In- 
formation is soliciting advertisers who 
use national mediums to pay tribute 
to teachers and schools. The response is 
gratifying. Arrangements have been 
made to aid local associations to secure 
like participation in this program by 
local advertisers. This specific program 
of united action in public relations in- 
cludes two types of advertising: 

[1] “Drop-ins”—These brief statements 
accompanied by appropriate art may be in- 
serted one or more tim<¢s in the advertising 
copy of local commercial concerns. 

[2] Complete advertisements — These 
five-column ads may be sponsored by loca! 
teacher organizations or by commercial 
advertisers. 


Art work and copy for the advertising 
campaign have been prepared by two 
of the nation’s largest and best-known 
advertising agencies. Full information 
and the helps available for the project 
may be obtained from the Office of Pub- 
lic Relations of the National Education 
Association. Advertisements of both 
kinds are ready for publication. These 
aids may be obtained without cost. — 

There is important work now lot 
energetic and purposeful local associ 
tions. The progress of the profession, the 
improvement of schools wait upon unr 
fied teacher action. 

_Beimonr Far ey, director of public 
relations, NEA. 
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Je Things They TALK ABOUT 


ipa’s mathematics teacher had just 

finished helping her with a lesson 
in arithmetic. They were sitting in front 
of Hilda’s cottage in a small Michigan 
town. 

A few weeks earlier Hilda had been 
found, thru a schoolwide X-ray pro- 
gram, to have an active case of tubercu- 
losis. She must rest. One of Hilda’s 
teachers was helping her to finish the 
last few weeks of her eighth-grade work 
« that when she would finally be able 
io return to school she would be ready 
to enter highschool. The doctor had 
given his permission for the sake of 
Hilda’s morale. 

“You never know how much you miss 
school till you can’t be there,” said Hilda 
wistfully. 

“But how nice that you have done 
sich good work. Your teachers say that 
with just a bit more work you can pass 
to the ninth grade. You have done good 
work, haven’t you?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Yes, in everything but cookin’.” 

“Can’t you cook, Hilda?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Brown, I can cook. At 
home I often cook when my mother is 
away working. But I didn’t have a regu- 
lation apron and headband at school so 
I couldn’t cook. And if you don’t cook 
you get a ‘D’.” 

Hilda’s father is dead. She has two 
younger brothers. Her mother works 
away from home everyday. There is 
hardly enough money to make ends 
meet. There is none for extras. 

Hilda’s home economics teacher is a 
sickler for the proper thing. Hilda just 
had no white apron nor did she have the 
regulation headband that every girl pins 
on before she begins Lesson One on how 
tomake chocolate pudding in the school 
kitchen. Next to the cooking room the 
tirls are sewing on duck-shaped_pot- 
holders but no one hits on the idea of 
wing left-over material found in last 
year’s lockers to make aprons and head- 
hands to have on hand for emergencies. 

The day in spring when Hilda’s re- 
ort card was carried home with the 

D” wasn’t pleasant. 

Hilda’s mother worked for several 
_ families and, as is so often the case, 
‘hen she talked to her employers it was 


Glenn O. Blough 


Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
On Military Leave of Absence 


Every student is 
infinitely precious 
to someone. 


frequently about her children: “How’s 
Hilda getting on in school?” And after 
the “D” report there was discussion 
about the school and the home econom- 
ics department and its teacher. There 
were other experiences that matched the 
one about the proper uniform. 

That spring the school’s budget was 
cut. The schoolboard got out its spec- 
tacles and looked over the “frills,” “near- 
frills” and “nonfrills” and decided that 
the household science department fell 
into the first category and cut it out. 
And thus runs the course of public rela- 
tions! 

A long time ago a famous man of let- 
ters said about teaching: “It is an awk- 
ward thing to play with souls; and 
whenever I enter a classroom filled with 
students, I think of them not as a class 
or as a group, but as a collection of in- 
dividual personalities more complex, 
more delicate, more intricate than any 
machinery. Not only is every student an 
organism more sensitive than any prod- 
uct, every student is infinitely precious 
to some parent or some relative... .” 
And there is the handle that turns the 
crank that operates the machine that 
produces our public relattons—in the 
bulk. 

The things you said'to Mary Ellen last 
Friday afternoon when she seemed pos- 
sessed of the itch and disturbed every- 
one around her, the way you helped 
Henry—who’s-big-for-his-age—adjust to 
his room last September, the pleasure 
you gave John when you wrote “John, 
this is your best work yet” on his arith- 
metic paper, the time you helped Sally 
find her mittens when some of the or- 
nery boys had picked on her and you 
helped her learn how to cope with them, 
and the day Sammy drew pictures when 
he was supposed to do his sums and you 


discovered that they were good pictures 
and told him so and ever since then he’s 
been learning to draw and to do his sums 
better—these are the things children talk 
about at home when it’s suppertime and 
dad says, “Well, what happened in 
school today-?” 

These are among the things mothers 
talk to mothers about. They are among 
the things that fathers talk about who 
gather at the local hot-stove leagues (the 
local grocery, the lodge, and the like). 
And why wouldn’t it be? Mothers and 
dads watch the growth and development 
of their children—it is vital to them. 
They work hard to provide for it. They 
are not tolerant toward us teachers who 
do not use “horse sense” in dealing 
with their most cherished possessions. 

Can it be that our concept of public 
relations has been as thru a telescope 
backward? We publish school papers to 
let the folks know what’s going on in 
school. We exhibit student’s work in 
the window of a local store during 
American Education Week so patrons 
will realize what we are doing. We hold 
school at night so parents can see their 
children at work and we present plays 
about Indians and Pilgrims and Vikings 
and invite the ma’s to come see. Sounds 
familiar, doesn’t it? 

All probably good in their ways, but 
you can’t get away from the fact that 
the link that hooks the school to the 
home is Mary Ellen and Henry and John 
and Sally and Sammy and millions of 
others and it’s what happens to them as 
individuals that rings the bell. It may 
often be just that which produces either 
a whole-hearted support of the school or 
a critical attitude ready to snatch at all 
kinds of straws—some even as seemingly 
inconsequential as a headband. 
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EM alin for our 


RETURNING VETERANS 


NX A RECENT United Press release, Su- 

perintendent Henry H. Hill of the 
Pittsburgh public schools outlined a ten- 
tative plan whereby returning soldiers 
may enrol in a special highschool. This 
is a step in the right direction, as it pro- 
posed a feasible program of education 
for our returning servicemen. It is quite 
true that these men will not be satisfied 
with present highschool technics. The 
highschool lads whom we knew a short 
time ago are now mature men and are 
capable of making more rapid progress 
than the immature highschool pupil. 
Dr. Hill is voicing the opinion of many 
when he says that “these men are much 
more earnest than the average high- 
school youngster, and consequently de- 
mand special training geared to their 
temperaments.” 

The following plan is suggested as one 
which might be followed by the schools 
of any large city. 

[1] Time of classes—A schedule of 
afternoon and evening classes will ap- 
peal to the returning servicemen. Many 
will return to their wives or families, or 
will marry soon after their discharge 
from active duty. Consequently, they 
will want to maintain a home and fol- 
low some vocation. Afternoon classes 
beginning at 4 o’clock and others later in 
the afternoon and early evening will 
permit them to continue their education 
without jeopardizing their job or home. 
Postwar employment will, in general, 
probably retain the day shift and drop 
the “swing” and “graveyard” shifts. 
Afternoon and evening classes will prove 


more and more advantageous as men’ 


readjust themselves to normal living. 

[2] Place—Most school days close at 
4 P.M. The present highschool building 
would afford a most excellent place. 

[3] Curriculam—All courses should 
be reorganized and reemphasized to 
suit the needs of our servicemen and 
women. Accelerated methods should be 
employed to keep pace with the vet- 
erans’ ability to learn. In general, the 
service personnel will be able to progress 
from 50 to 100 percent faster than the 
average highschool pupil. 


C. M. KEESLING 


Director of Guidance, 
Shortridge Highschool, Indianapolis 


Cover drawing for “A Program for 
the Education of Returning Veterans,” 
just published by the Educational 
Policies Commission. See page A-112. 


[4] Counseling service—Each organ- 
ized special school should have a com- 
plete guidance department. Individual 
counseling will assist the men materially 
in making their civil adjustments. Be- 
fore the personal interview, the coun- 
selor should become thoroly familiar 
with the serviceman’s personal record. 
This can be obtained from the armed 
forces and the Armed Forces Institute. 
Tests of various kinds should be admin- 
istered, if necessary: 

Interest tests—to discover the individ- 
ual’s field of interest. 

Aptitude tests—to discover the probabil- 
ity of his success in certain interest fields. 

Achievement tests—to determine his 
fund of information. 

Intelligence tests—to determine his learn- 
ing ratio. 

[5] Credit—The first method of de- 
termining credit is thru special or regu- 
lar examinations. Many colleges and 
universities have adopted the plan of 
special examinations which permits stu- 
dents to make individual preparation in 
certain courses and then appear for a 
comprehensive examination. A similar 
program could be evolved for the vet- 
erans. Regular scheduled examinations 
at the close of certain courses would be 
the usual plan to be followed before 
credit was allowed. The second method 
of determining credit is thru the reduced 
recitation period plan. For example, the 
present nine-months’ school requires 
60 clock hours per semester. This could 
be reduced to two or two and a half 
hours per week by a special working 
agreement with the state department of 
public instruction. Classes could meet 
one, two, or three times per week, de- 
pending on the wishes of the majority 
in the class. 
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[6| Finance—This may be provided 
by the school, city, or by the tuition 
method. Instructional cost would be the 
major item of expense. The school plant 
is established and could be used much 
more extensively. Adult education is a 
sound investment for any community. 

[7] Administration—First, appoint a 
chairman and a committee consisting 
of one member from each highschool in 
the city to work with the superintendent 
of schools in planning to care for the 
education of these returning veterans. 
Second, study the field. Investigate plans 
adopted by other cities. Develop a plan 
whereby the maximum results may be 
obtained by the veterans in the shortest 
possible time. 

[8] Employment and _ followup—A 
definite part of the program should be 
the appointment of someone whose 
duty it is to cooperate with the various 
employment agencies in an endeavor to 
place all who seek employment. Follow- 
up work should be a part of this officer's 
duty. Each person placed should be vis 
ited on the job. An atmosphere of help- 
fulness should exist between employer, 
employee, and employment officer. 

[9] Conclusion—Every veteran ft 
turning from active service should be 


afforded an opportunity to complete his 


education. He should be made to feel 
that the school is interested in his wel- 
fare, and that a definite program has 
been developed to meet his individual 
needs. The least that any community 
can do for its war heroes is to make tt 
possible for them to carry on the plan of 
life which was theirs before they took 
“time out” to defend the American way 


of life. 
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Since the radio enters so 
intimately into our domestic and 
public life, let us hope that its 
future as a cultural agent will not 
be as questionable as many of us 
feel it now is. The current active 
propaganda against government 
regulation discolors the picture. 
Under what seems a totally false 
slogan — freedom of speech — we 
are being tempted to ask the gov- 
ernment not to try to protect us. 
_..With one of the greatest boons 
ever given by science to the edu- 
cation and entertainment of man- 
kind, the broadcasting industry is 
making a mess of it... . But you of 
the sciences and arts and profes- 
sions can think and write and pro- 
test, even without a budget of 
money. Yours can be a budget of 
goodwill toward American cul- 
ture in the postwar world.—HAR- 
LOW SHAPLEY, director, Harvard 
College Observatory. 


ow FREE Is RADIO? If by “free radio” 
H we mean a radio that will provide 
the freest possible outlet for the widest 
possible range of information, entertain- 
ment, and ideas, then it is not nearly as 
free as it should be. It is rapidly becom- 
ing less free, as it demonstrates its value 
as an effective and extremely profitable 
advertising medium. 

Advertising is a traditionally accepted 
and I think sound feature of our system 
of broadcasting. Many of the finest musi- 
al and entertainment programs would 
be impossible without it. However, it is 
one thing for advertising to be used to 
support a vital instrumentality of public 
service. It is an entirely different matter 
when a vital instrumentality of public 
service becomes predominantly an ad- 
vertising medium—and that is what our 
broadcasting system is becoming. 

We have received many solemn warn- 
ings during the past year or so that 
despotic government “bureaucrats” are 
plotting to snatch away from the people 
the freedom of speech guaranteed by the 
Fit Amendment to the Constitution, 
ind that the Supreme Court is aiding 
ind abetting the plot. I suggest that 
you get hold of a copy of the Constitu- 
ton. You will find that the First Amend- 
ment is still there and that it reads ex- 
actly as it did when ratified in 1791. 


How Sree 


I suggest also that you take a look at 
the Communications Act adopted in 
1934 by Congress, which governs radio 
broadcasting. See this provision: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be under- 
stood or construed to give the Commis- 
sion the power of censorship over the 
radio communications or signals trans- 
mitted by any radio station, and no 
regulation or condition shall be promul- 
gated or fixed by the Commission which 
shall interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communica- 
tion.” 

The Supreme Court hasn’t even 
amended that provision. But there are 
many restraints upon our freedom other 
than thru political restraints. With the 
concentration of economic power which 
is increasing at a constantly accelerating 
pace, our actions may be as effectively 
limited and directed by a system of 
economic rewards and punishments as 
by duly enacted laws. Moreover, there is 
no more effective way of distracting at- 
tention from these economic restraints 
than by focusing it on political re- 
straints, real or imaginary. 

In testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce last De- 
cember, President Niles Trammell of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
said: “The argument is advanced that 
business control of broadcasting opera- 
tions has nothing to do with program 
control. This is to forget that ‘he who 
controls the pocketbook controls the 
man.’ Business control means complete 
control and there is no use arguing to 
the contrary.” 

I won’t argue to the contrary. That is 
why I believe a free radio in this coun- 
try is subject to dangers far more seri- 
ous and immediate than any threat 
from the government. 

In this country we have sought a free 
radio thru diversity in the control of the 
radio outlets. The idea of monopoliza- 
tion of these outlets by the government 
or by private groups has been repudi- 
ated. Title to the radio channels is re- 
“served in the people and operation of 
the broadcasting stations placed in the 
hands of selected individuals and groups 
which are charged with responsibility for 


Is Hadio? 


Asks Commissioner C, J. DURR 


Federal Communications Commission 


operating them “in the public interest.” 

Today we have on the air about goo 
standard broadcasting stations. With the 
operators exercising independent judg- 
ment it should be expected that the 
prejudices, predilections, and mistakes 
in.one direction would be balanced by 
those in another, leading to a fairly bal- 
anced presentation of points of view, 
information, and entertainment. 

But do those operators exercise their 
free and independent judgment? About 
600 are affiliated with one or more of 
the four national networks. These affili- 
ated stations together utilize about 95: 
percent of the nighttime broadcasting 
power of the entire country and over 
half their broadcasting time is devoted 
to national network programs. They re- 
ceive about 40 percent of their revenue 
from the national networks—and this 
means more than 4o percent of their 
profits, for the network programs are 
handed over ready-made and there is 
little offsetting expense. Many stations 
could not survive without network 
affiliation. If “he who controls the 
pocketbook controls the man,” four net- 
work corporations have a pretty effective 
control over our broadcasting system. 

And the networks themselves are sub- 
ject to “pocketbook control.” Of the 
hundreds of thousands of business con- 
cerns in this country, only a select few 
reach the natio.... aetworks. In 1943. 
over 97 percent of the national networks’ 
advertising business came from 144 ad- 
vertisers. Ten accounted for nearly 60 
percent of NBC’s business. The same 
situation prevails in the case of the other 
networks to a slightly less degree. 

Business concerns engaged in the 
same line of business probably have 
similar interests. It is still more disturb- 
ing, therefore, that in 1943 over 74 per- 
cent of the estimated total billings of all 
four national networks was concentrated 
in four industry groups: food, bever- 
ages, and confections; drugs; soaps, 
cleaners, etc.; tobacco. 

Thus we have moved from diversifica- 
tion to concentration. Maybe this is the 
road to a free radio, but I doubt it. 
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HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Wineanan Assembly in Pitts- 
burgh in July’ adopted the following 
resolution: “That the National Educa- 
tion Association endorse an amendment 
to the Constitution guaranteeing equal 
rights for men and women in the United 
States.” 

The Democratic platform contains 
this plank: “We recommend legislation 
assuring equal pay for equal work, re- 
gardless of sex. We recommend to Con- 
gress the submission of a constitutional 
amendment on equal rights for women.” 

The Republican platform states: “We 
favor submission by Congress to the 
states of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing for equal rights for 
men and women. We favor job oppor- 
tunities in the postwar world open to 
men and women alike without discrimi- 
nation in rate of pay because of sex.” 

The equal rights amendment as now 
before Congress reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of sex. 

“Congress and the several states shall 
have power, within their respective jur- 
isdictions, to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

“This amendment shall take effect 
five years after the date of ratification.” 

The amendment was first introduced 
into Congress in 1923 by Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas and Representative 
Daniel R. Anthony of Kansas, a nephew 
of Susan B. Anthony. It has been in- 
troduced in every subsequent Congress. 
It was introduced into the present Con- 
gress by Senator ‘Gillette of Iowa with 
23 co-sponsors and into the House by 
Congressman Louis Ludlow of Indiana 
with 42 co-sponsors. 

For men, rights are guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Supreme Court decisions 
have had the effect of ruling that women 
have only those rights expressly granted 
to them. For instance, the Nineteenth 
Amendment gave women the right to 
vote. In state after state additional rights 
have been granted. However, there are 
still in the laws of the states hundreds 
of discriminations against women. Some 
people feel that these inequalities can 
best be corrected by an Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 
Others feel that the proper approach is 
thru the legislatures of the 48 states. 


y Equal Hights ew ow 


In order that teachers may give thoughtful consideration to this question we 
present here the arguments pro and con which were distributed by the NEA 
Committee on Equal Opportunity at the Pittsburgh assembly: 


ARGUMENTS 


For the amendment: 


[1] The amendment will embed in the 
Constitution the principle that equality 
before the law must be guaranteed to 
women the same as to men. 

[2] It will hasten the day of equal 
rights for men and women, and is the 
only way to insure prompt action by the 
states. 

[3] There is no unwarranted interfer- 
ence with states’ rights. 

[4] It will rectify those artificial handi- 
caps placed upon women by statutory en- 
actments. 

[5] It will do away with the present 
socalled protective labor laws for women, 
which, by imposing upon women restric- 
tions not imposed upon men, limit eco- 
nomic opportunities for women. 

[6] It will base all industrial laws on 
the nature of the work, not on the sex of 
the worker. 

[7] It will eliminate much of the exist- 
ing confusion on a specific bill for specific 
ill. 

[8] It will remove many legal handi- 
caps and be another step toward equal 
opportunity for men and women, 


For material favoring the amendment, 
write to the National Woman’s Party, 
144 B Street Northeast, Washington, 
mc. 


Against the amendment: 


[1] The amendment adds nothing to 
the Constitution that is not ‘already in the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

[2] It will mean an invasion of states’ 
rights on a greater scale than has ever be. 
fore been presented. 

[3] It is a needlessly lengthy way to 
accomplish the desired result, as it would 
have to be ratified by three-fourths of the 
states. : 

[4] It is premised upon the concept that 
equality is an absolute thing, and that 
equality in terms of the law will estab. 
lish equality in fact. 

[5] It will undermine special labor laws 
for women workers, and their protection. 

[6] Labor laws for men and women on 
an equal basis are being enacted, with cer- 
tain protective legislation still on the 
statutes. 

[7] It will introduce great confusion 
into existing legal rights and duties. 

[8] It will not eliminate injustices and 
discriminations against women, because 
many of the injustices and inequalities that 
exist have no legal basis, but are rooted 
in tradition. 


For a presentation of this point of 
view, write to the National League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


Among organizations reported favoring the amendment are: 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National Woman’s Party. 

St. Joan Society (Catholic Women). 

National Association of Colored Women. 

American Alliance of Civil Service 
Women. 

National Association of Womett Law- 
yers. 


American Medical Women’s Association. 

Association of American Women Den- 
tists. 

American Women’s Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs (Service Clubs). 

Pilot International (Service Clubs). — 

Alpha Iota Sorority (Graduates of Bust 


ness). 


Among organizations reported against the amendment: 


American Federation of Labor. 

American Association of University, 
Women. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 


National Women’s Trade Union League. 
National League of Women Voters. 
National Board of the YWCA. 
National Consumer’s League. 
National Council of Catholic Women 
National Council of Jewish Women. 
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A challenging definition by 
BERTHA G. NEUMANN 


First-grade teacher, A. D. Bache School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


expectedly dropped in to see my 
;iend, Mary, and caught her in the act 
of disciplining her small son,” what 
would the remark mean to you? Would 
you visualize an angry mother shaking 
her finger at an intimidated youngster 
or perhaps slapping his hands? The 
werage person thinks of discipline as 
a negative thing such as punishment. 

Suppose, on the other hand, you read 
of a well-disciplined army or of the 
church discipline of a religious denomi- 
nation. Aren’t you likely to take a posi- 
tive meaning of the word, “discipline,” 
at the same time investing the meaning 
with the idea of strictness? 

Suppose, too, that the teacher of your 
son or daughter is referred to as a strict 
disiplinarian. How would you inter- 
pret the reference? Would you say that 
the taacher was being complimented or 
criticized ? 

It becomes apparent that we have to 
lok into all the varied meanings of 
“discipline” before we can formulate a 
ear concept of the word. Only after we 
have a concept of the word, can we de- 
velop our own philosophy regarding 
discipline. 

I formerly had a concept of discipline 
which, tho popular, was nevertheless 
incomplete. As a teacher of first grade, 
[paid scant attention to the subject of 
discipline or so I thought. I knew that 
Iwas concerned with setting the stage so 
that the children in school could live 
tappily and profitably. I took pride in 
making my classroom as informal and 
natural as was consistent with helping 
the children to learn and to develop and 
© grow. Actually, this was discipline 
bu I did not realize it because of my 
limited concept of the word. 

Then something happened which 
‘mulated my interest in the subject of 
discipline. At a faculty meeting, the 
theduled subject for discussion was 
tixipline. I was amazed to find that a 
"up of educators did not know the 
neaning of the word. And if we do not, 
Sit likely that parents know? 

Many of the remarks voiced at the 


on someone said to you, “I un- 
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faculty meeting stayed witk me when | 
went home that day. I kept thinking 
about the criticisms teachers had ex- 
pressed: “Freedom has given way to 
license.” “Children don’t have to obey 
nowadays.” “Children should be made 
to work hard at school.” “If only the 
first-grade teachers would be stricter 
with the little children, we would have 
less trouble in the upper grades.” 

Why, I mused, should teachers be so 
preoccupied with the subject of disci- 
pline per se? Healthy individuals, bar- 
ring professional nutritionists and doc- 
tors, become preoccupied with the sub- 
ject of digestion per se only when they 
suffer from indigestion. There must be 
something unhealthy in our philosophy 
of education. I realized that the problem 
went much deeper than the terms “strict 
disciplinarian,” “disobedience,” “free- 
dom.” I knew that in its broad terms, 
discipline involves one’s whole philoso- 
phy of education. I promised myself that 
I would study the problem when I had 
time. 


Means 


| started that very evening. After din- 
ner, I lifted down the heavy, unabridged 
dictionary from the bookshelf and 
turned the pages until I came to the 
word “discipline”’—both the noun and 
the verb. Here were the basic meanings 
which few of us seem to know. “Disci- 
pline” comes from the Latin disciplina 
which means “instruction,” “training”; 
from discipulus, “a learner”; from dis- 
cere, “to learn.” How strange that 
whereas the verb also means “to train, 
form, educate, instruct, drill, regulate, 
correct,” we use the word almost ex- 
clusively in its two negative meanings, 
“to chastise and to punish”! Contained 
in a single dictionary definition is the 
germ of the whole theory of education. 

The more I thought about it, the more 
I realized that discipline does mean 
teaching and does involve a philosophy 
of education. Nearly every teacher can 
keep order. That is discipline in the nar- 
row sense. But how many teachers can 
help children to grow, to learn, to de- 
velop, to acquire selfcontrol? That is dis- 
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cipline in the broad sense. Similarly, 
nearly every maid or parent can dis- 
cipline children in the narrow sense of 
the word but how many maids and par- 
¢ats are capable of engaging in the kind 
of discipline which the following two 
dictionary meanings imply—the train- 
ing which corrects, molds, strengthens, 
or perfects one’s talents or faculties and 
the quality or state of orderliness gained 
thru selfcontrol? 

Years have passed since the day I dis- 
covered the dictionary meaning of disci- 
pline. I have fulfilled the promise that 
I made to myself to study the problem. 
I have studied it in formal courses in 
university summer schools. I have stud- 
ied it by getting myself a temporary job 
in a summer nursery school. I have 
studied it thru increased reading of 
books on the subject of child care and 
training. I have studied it thru an ob- 
jective evaluation of my own daily class- 
room work with first-grade children. 
But I have best studied the problem of 
discipline thru a critical analysis of what 
makes a specific teacher a good teacher 
and what makes a specific parent a good 
mother or a good father. In every case, 
I found that the successful teacher and 
the desirable parent was committed to a 
philosophy of education which includes 
the positive meaning of discipline. 

Among good teachers and good par- 
ents, I saw children being disciplined 
not in the narrow sense of being scolded 
or punished or reprimanded, but dis- 
ciplined in the broad sense of being 
trained and taught. Consistently enough, 
I saw no traces of the type of discipline 
which implies weakness or failure to 
teach. I heard no threats or commands. 
I saw no bribes. I heard nothing indica- 
tive of emotionalism on the part of the 
parent or the teacher, nothing which re- 
flected adult fear or doubt or uncertainty. 
What I did see reflected a knowledge of 
the laws of learning. I noted an under- 
standing of the principles underlying 
habit formation—that is—these adults 
know how to make it natural and easy 
and pleasant for the child to do the right 
thing. At all times, the teacher or parent 
in question was calm, quiet, controlled, 
objective, and casual in manner. Not 
only was the adult patient and sympa- 
thetic, but he was encouraging without 
giving too much help and not giving 
that until the right moment had come. 

There was a minimum of adult direc- 
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White 7, Conference on roll a 


RRANGEMENTS have been made with 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt by 
Charl Ormond Williams, director of 
field service of the NEA, to hold a 
White House Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation on October 3-5. Three Divisions 
of the NEA headquarters staff—Field 
Service, Rural Service, and Legislation 
—are planning and directing this con- 
ference. It will bring together leaders of 
groups whose economic and social inter- 
est are linked with the prosperity of 
rural American life. Day sessions will 
be held at the White House; evening 
meetings, at NEA headquarters. The 
conference will be financed by the NEA 
War and Peace Fund. 

Members of the conference are com- 
ing by invitation from the White House 
and, according to wartime Secret Serv- 
ice regulations for White House con- 
ferences, attendance will be limited to 
200. 

Educators and parents, publishers of 
agricultural journals, government off- 
cials, farm organizations, industrialists, 
labor leaders, public health officials, who 
are especially concerned with the schools 
of open country and village, are among 
those who will be in attendance. Geo- 
graphic representation will be provided 
for as well as a balance of vocational, 
economic, and social groups. 

Miss Williams is executive chairman 
of the conference. Co-chairmen are 
Howard A. Dawson, director of rural 
service of the NEA; R. B. Marston and 


Glenn Archer, director and associate di- 


rector of the division of legislation and 
federal relations of the NEA. 

The purpose of the conference js to 
provide a means for the exchange of 
ideas on the purposes, objectives, pro- 
gram, organization, support, and expan- 
sion of public schools in the rural areas 
of the United States. The war has em- 
phasized the importance of the rural 
school. Neglect of educational oppor- 
tunity in rural sections of this country 
has been clearly shown by the figures 
on rejections for army duty. 

The conference will be divided into 
ten commnittees, to study these topics: 
Education to meet the needs of rural 
children; education for community liy- 
ing in rural areas; the scope of education 
for rural people; problems of the profes. 
sional personnel for rural education; 
the organization and administration of 
rural education; the rural educational 
plant and equipment; minority and ex- 
ceptional groups in rural areas; special 
problems in providing instructional op- 
portunities in rural schools; paying for 
rural education; rural education in the 
structure of democracy. 

Each person attending the conference 
will be assigned to one of the ten con- 
ference committees and will assist that 
committee with a study of factual data 
and preliminary reports prepared in ad- 
vance by committee chairmen and sec- 
retaries. A one-volume publication, based 
on the committee reports, will be issued 
by the Division of Rural Service of the 
National Education Association. 





tions and requests. Once given, how- 
ever, obedience was insisted upon. This 
is obedience as a protective measure and 
corresponds to the protective signals 
issued by birds and beasts to their young. 
In the matter of routine activities, I 
observed that a mechanical response had 
been established. Thus certain things 
which should call forth automatic re- 
sponses from the children never had to 
be the subject for daily discussion or for 
nagging. Adult authority was estab- 
lished not so much by what was said as 
by an attitude of confidence. A response 
to principle rather than a reaction to 
personal authority was usually required 
of the children. Petty crises were often 


averted by the use of humor, which is 
to discipline what salt is to food. Not 
only is humor a far better corrective 
than reprimand but it also restores equi 
librium to tense situations. 

Discipline is not necessarily a series of 
specific acts or rules. It is, rather, a long: 
time exposure. The development 's 
made just as much by what the adult 
refrains from doing as by what he actu- 
ally does and by what he refrains from 
saying as by what he actually says. And 
to complete the analogy between disci- 
pline and photography, the final picture 


is the whole child—his attitudes as well] 


as his manners, his habits as well as his 
behavior; his culture and character. 


ii i 
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«4 Hach in his separate star 
Ww * ve 

o To you is given the responsibility of training more than thirty million young 
people to understand, to practice, to preserve the greatest heritage in the world today— 
our American way of life. You teach subjectmatter, but not that alone. You teach indi- 
viduals to understand themselves and their relation to a complex society of which they 
are a part. This is the greater task. 

Be proud you are a teacher. Know that your job calls for the highest qualities of 
personal character, of mind, of unselfish devotion to duty. If there are things wrong 
with the teaching profession, remember that it is made up of individuals who are in 
themselves only human and far from perfect, just as you yourself are far from perfect. 
If you would raise the standard of the entire profession, start with yourself. For no mat- 
ter how big you grow, the job is always bigger. 

When you went to highschool, you doubtless learned a bit of poetry which went 
something like this: 

And each, in his separate star, 
Will paint the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are. 

I should like to remind you of that now, and create an analogy between it and your 
work. Each of you, doing your own work in your own way, according to the best dictates 
of your own heart and conscience. No two working exactly alike, but each one coloring 
his contribution by the unique and individual force of his own personality. Yet all of 
you a part of a giant system, marvelous and intricate, delicate yet majestic. From your 
position, you may have a breadth of vision, a long view, that is not given to everyone. 
And always, as you work, you are aware of a giant purpose, of limitless possibilities inher- 
ent in your work. 

Do not be discouraged if you seem not to get exactly the results for which you strive. 
Nothing you do is ever entirely lost, just as no rays from a star are lost, long tho they may 
be in transit. Nor can the star ever know exactly who will receive the rays, or what 
the effect will be upon the recipient once they reach him. 

Face your job, and yourselves, honestly and courageously. Know the limitations and 
possibilities of both. Accept the work that is peculiarly yours and do it with honest 
pride, conscious always of its worth and dignity, recognizing always the fact that it is a 
part of a great noble plan. 

There is a challenge to teaching, a high adventure. Always there are new heights to 
reach, new goals to achieve. Never cease trying to attain them. Try always to keep in 
your heart a sense of adventure, of joy in your work. Never cease studying. Remember 
Chaucer’s Clerk ‘And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” That, I should say, 


could easily be the inscription on every teacher’s coat of arms. 
From SEPARATE STAR by Loula Grace Erdman, Longmans, Green and Co. 
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HE THEME for American Education 
Tweet. “Education for New Tasks,” 
is highly appropriate in view of present 
world conditions. New problems con- 
front us individually and collectively. 

We must plan for the future in Amer- 
ica even as our main effort is resolutely 
focused upon the war. Labor, industry, 
business, and government are all looking 
ahead. But plans of every kind will fail 
unless there are people capable of carry- 
ing them out. That is why we must pro- 
vide a good educational opportunity for 
all the people of the nation regardless of 
race, creed, or color—wherever they live, 
whatever their age. 

The welfare of people is‘the supreme 
objective of our way of life. Develop 
people and we can solve all of our prob- 
lems. Fail to develop people—all of them 
—and we only create problems. There 
are substitutes for natural resources but 
not for human resources. 
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A few of the materials prepared to 
help you make your observance of 
American Education Week successful 
are shown here. 


We must provide educational oppor- 
tunities for our returning veterans. The 
action Congress has already taken is fine 
but it will by no means solve the prob- 
lem. We must also plan for the young 
people who will be coming out of high- 
school each year. We dare not face again 
the possibility of another socalled lost 
generation of youth such as we had in 
the depression of the 1930’s. The rela- 
tionship of education to economic well- 
being, to the mounting tide of intol- 
erance in the United States, to our rela- 
tions with other nations, and to other 
problems also is of the utmost concern to 
the American people. 

American Education Week observ- 
ances thruout the nation can stimulate 
widespread discussion of these and other 
vital issues pertaining to education’s role 
in the postwar world. At the same time 


it should help interpret the indispensable 
contributions schools are making to the 
war effort, contributions in which they 
may take great pride. 

The NEA as in previous years has 
produced materials to help schools jn 
planning observances. Materials of direct 
value in reaching the public thruout the 
community have been emphasized, 


Things To Do 


1—Plan carefully both as to activities 
within the school and those reaching 
out into the community. The AEW 
Manual will be helpful. Contains gen. 
eral suggestions plus ideas on each daily 
topic. 25¢ per single copy. . 
2—Seek cooperation of civic groups, 
parent-teacher associations, churches, 
women’s clubs, labor groups, chambers 
of commerce. The NEA has published 
a pamphlet, Education ...a Mighty 
Force! . . . Its role in America’s Future, 
for distribution to lay readers. This at- 
tractively illustrated, 16-page, 8!x11- 
inch booklet is jacketed in a brightly 
colored cover. Published thru an appro- 
priation from the NEA War and Peace 
Fund, it is available free in limited quan- 
tities as long as the supply lasts. 


3—Display posters thruout the com- 
munity. These may be produced locally 
or a five-color 16x20-inch poster may be 
obtained from the NEA. 5o¢ per single 
package of ten. 

4—Reach parents of the community 
with an invitation to visit the schools. 
Pupils may prepare the invitations or 
special material may be printed locally. 
The NEA has prepared a four-page 
3x5-inch leaflet, A Mighty Force in the 
World, which invites parents to visit 
school. Describes how education caf 
build a better America. May be sent with 


a, 


TOPICS FOR THE WEEK, NOV. 5-11 
General Theme Education for New Tasks 


Daily Topics 

suNDAY—Building Worldwide Brotherhood 
MONDAY—Winning the War 
TUESDAY—Improving Schools for Tomorrow 
WEDNESDAY—Developing an Enduring Peace 
THURSDAY—Preparing for the New Technology 
rripay—Educating All the People 
SATURDAY—Bettering Community Life 


meal 
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report cards, mailed, or carried home by 
pupils. go¢ per single package of roo. 
5_—Letters or leaflets sent into the com- 
munity may be decorated with the 
gummed two-color sticker 114x2-inches 
i size. 25¢ per single package of 100. 
§-Ask churches to cooperate by de- 
yting programs on AEW Sunday to 
, discussion of the relationship between 
education and religion. Notify churches 
of plans. A four-page 514x814-inch leaf- 
let, A Message to Ministers and Church 
Leaders, will be helpful. 1o¢ per single 
package of ten copies. 

7-Seek cooperation of local radio sta- 
tions in production of AEW broadcasts. 
Music and drama groups may partici- 
pate. Scripts may be produced locally or 
obtained from the NEA. 

A series of seven five- to six-minute 
dramatic radio scripts have been pre- 
pared—one on each daily topic. These 
cripts, employing from two to five char- 
acters, are 15¢ each or $1 for set of seven. 

Recordings—The scripts are also avail- 
able in recorded form so that they may 
be supplied to radio stations and the pro- 
grams carried each day of the observ- 
ance without further effort after proper 
arrangement has been made with the 
station. Directed and acted by profes- 
sonals. Recordings deal with AEW 
topics but avoid specific tie-up so they 
may be used at other times. Suggested 
introduction will be furnished an- 
nouncers. Set of seven, $20; sets will not 
bebroken. 

Utterly Fantastic is the title of a half- 
hour radio script dealing with the criti- 
«al teacher shortage and salary situation. 
Ittells the dramatic story of Miss Web- 
ter, a teacher in Glendale, whose resig- 
tation brings on a series of amazing 
“ents. Full of human interest with a 
tmely message for the public. Cast of 
tight. Of course, as the script says, at the 
tid“... as for its ever happening in 
Jour community—wtterly fantastic. . 
Oris it?” 25¢ per single copy. 

The scripts, also useful over school- 
Wide communication systems or for 
tock broadcasts, can be adapted as skits 
bor assemblies and PTA’s, 
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scripts, and prepared newspaper ads ready 
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8— Ask local theaters to carry, just be- 
fore and during AEW, the two-minute 
sound motion picture trailer narrated by 
Lowell Thomas. This 35 mm. film is 
$7.50 per print. 

9—Seek the cooperation of newspapers 
in publicizing the observance. Ask local 
stores or banks to sponsor, as goodwill 
advertising, newspaper ads prepared by 
the NEA dealing with education and 
the observance. Mats of these ads range 
in size from one to five columns, in price 
from 35¢ to $2. Send for display sheet 
reproducing all ads so that you can show 
them to prospective sponsors. Discuss 
the best method of procedure with the 
advertising manager of your daily paper. 


10—Plays may be presented before lay 
groups and pupils during AEW. The 
Little That Is Good is the title of a high- 
school play by Jean M. Byers who has 
prepared successful AEW plays in past 
years. 15¢ per single copy. 


The Secret Weapon is the title of the 


play prepared for the upper elementary 
grades by Mrs. Charlotte M. Chorpen- 
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ning, now with the dramatic section of 
the USO. 15¢ per single copy. 

Other materials are also available. 
Write the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., for complete list 
and order form. Order early. Begin now 
to develop plans and local materials. 
The success of a local observance de- 
pends upon aggressive leadership. Hun- 
dreds of communities have found Amer- 
ican Education Week the indispensable 
highlight of the year-round program of 


educational interpretation. 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 


a publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, DC. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Washington 
25, DC. Make money order or check out 
to Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. Starred items have been listed 
in previous War Guides. 


CHILDREN IN WARTIME 


Goals for Children and Youth—in the transition 
from war to peace. Adopted by the Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime. 
1944. 12p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


Our Concern—Every Child by Emma O. Lund- 
berg. State and community planning for wartime 
and postwar security of children. 1944. 88p. 
15¢. Supt. Doc. 


GO-TO-SCHOOL 


School or Job, a 15-minute play for radio or 
assembly program. 1)44. 1op. mimeo. 5¢. Natl. 
Child Labor Committee, 419 4th Ave., NY, NY. 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Facts about Child Health. 1943. 15p. 10¢. Supt. 
Doc. 


Food Conservation Education in the Elementary 
School Program. NFC-13. 1944. 22p. Free. Office 
of Information, USDA, Wash. 25, DC. (10¢, 
Supt. Doc.) 


The Food We Live By—for use by young people 
interested in their own nutrition problems. 1943. 
14p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


Handbook for Workers in School-Lunch Programs 
with Special Reference. to Volunteer Service. 
NFC-3, by Edith M. Cushman, Helen Le Baron, 
Marion Nesbitt, Phyllis Sprague. 1943. 30p. 10¢. 
Food Distribution Admin., Nutrition and Food 
Conservation Branch, USDA, Wash. 25, DC. 
(10¢, Supt. Doc.) 


Making School Lunches Educational (1944. 28p. 
10¢); School Lunch Management (1944. 32p. 
10¢). Supt. Doc. 


“Organizing a Health Program in a Rural 
School,” reprinted from The Child, August 1943. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. 6p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


The Physical Education Curriculum, a National 
Program by William Ralph La Porte. 1942. 98p. 
For information, write Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of 
Food. 1944. gop. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Toward Better Health. New Dominion Series No. 
50, June 1, 1944. 8p. Free. Extension Division, 
Univ. of Va., Charlottesville. 


HOME FRONT 


Facts about War Debts and Taxes (1943. 14p. 
10¢); What Can We Do To Stop Inflation? 
(1943. 6p. 3¢). The Cooperative League of the 
USA, 167 W. 12th St., NY, NY. 


General Suggestions Concerning Wartime and 
Postwar Consumer Education. Bulletin 217. 
1944. 45p. Free in limited quantities. Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


My Part in Winning the War—a quiz for schools 
(1943. 21p. Free); Seven Classroom Units To 
Acquaint Young People with their Wartime Re- 


sponsibilities. (1943. 51p. Free.) Rhode Island 
OPA, Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence 3, RI. 


The Smiths and their Wartime Budgets by Max- 
well S. Stewart. 1944. 22p. 10¢. Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


HIGHSCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


Communication Arts and the Highschool Victory 
Corps—how English, specch, foreign languages, 
music, visual education, art, graphic arts, radio, 
libraries, journalism, and dramatics may con- 
tribute to the Victory Corps program. 1943. 76p. 
25¢. Supt. Doc. 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


The Good Land—a community song service of 
America with dramatic continuity. 1944. 17p. 
(mimeo.). Single copies, free; additional, 1o¢ 
each. Extension Service, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor. 


Music in the National Effort. (1943. 8p). Music 
in the Service of the Schools at War (1944. 
12p.) Teachers Aids—list of publications. (1943. 
sp.) All free. Music Educators Natl. Confer- 
ence, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


American Housing: Problems and Prospects—a 
major survey. 1944. 488p. $3. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. q2nd St., NY 18, NY. 


Basic Issues of the War and Peace. 1943. 57p. 
35¢. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave.. 
NY, NY. 


Building a New World by FE. Guy Talbott. 1943. 
64p. 25¢. International Center, 68 Post St., Room 
325, San Francisco, Calif. 


Can We the People Solve Our Problems? |b 
Drummond Jones (with suggestions for group 
discussion). 1940. 16p. Free. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 W. 117th St., 
NY, NY. 


Citizens for a New World, edited by Erling M. 
Hunt. 1944. 186p. $2. Fourteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. Im- 
portant for secondary schools. NEA. 


Conference Workbook on Problems of Postwar 
Higher Education. 1944. 3Xp. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


*Education and the People’s Peace (1943. 61). 
to¢); Learning about Education and the People’s 
Peace—for highschool students and_ teachers 
(1944. 4op. 10¢); Let’s Talk about Education 
und the People’s Peace—for adult groups (1944. 
30p. 10¢); Two Addresses on Education and the 
People’s Peace (1944. 22p. Free). NEA. 


Foreign Policy Bulletin; Foreign Policy Reports 
—for rates and information write to the Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E, 38th St., NY 16, NY. Also: 
On the Threshold of World Order by Vera 
Micheles Dean. 1944. 94p. 25¢. 


Freedom of the Air by Keith Hutchison. Can a 
mad scramble for postwar air lanes be avoided? 
(944. 32p. 10¢. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 


The International Economic Outlook by J. B. 
Condliffe. 1944. 30p. Free. Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, Room 1909, 205 E. 
42nd St., NY 17, NY. 


Postwar Information Bulletin. $1 for 12 monthly 
bulletins, Postwar Information Exchange, 8 W. 
goth St., NY 18, NY. 


The Public Looks at World Organization—results 
of a nationwide survey. 1944. 32p. 25¢. Natl. 
Opinion Research Center, U. of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. 


Public Thinking on Postwar Problems—report f 
a public opinion poll. 1943. 36p. 25¢ N m 
Planning Assn., 800 21st St. NW, Wash. 6 De 


Some Considerations in Educatio 
for Urban Communities by Kather 
1943. 38p. 1o¢. Supt. Doc, 


Teachers College Record, May 1944 
“Teaching the War and the Peace: Some Curr 

Resources for Teachers.” 45¢ per copy of ms 
Record. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll ‘ 
Columbia Univ., NY. ” 


Twenty Questions on the League of Nati 
1944. 4p. Free. Woodrow Wilson Foundation ¢ 
W. 4oth St., NY 18, NY. 


Urban and Rural Living—planning postwar way 
of life for American youth. Unit No. -_ i. 
56p. 30¢. NEA. ? 


War, Peace, and Reconstruction—a classified 
bibliography (1943. 52p. 50¢); Labor’s Aims in 
War and Peace (1944. 24p. 10¢); A Design for 
a Charter of the General International Organiza- 
tion (1944. 23p. 5¢). Commission To Study 
= —— of Peace, 8 W. goth St, NY 
18, NY. 


What the United Nations Relief Program Means 
to You——twenty questions, analysis and explana- 


tions. 1943. 8p. 5¢. Food for Freedom, Inc., 
1707 H St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


nal Planning 
ine M, Cook, 
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SAVING AND CONSERVATION 


War Savings Programs for Schools at War—ix 
plays. Free on request to State War Finance 
Offices. For address, consult your local bank. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The British Commonwealth and Empire (1944. 
30p.); Britain’s Part in Lend-Lease and Mutual 
Aid (1944. 18p.); British Government Machin- 
ery for Reconstruction (1944. 14p.); John Brit- 
ain—story of a British family (1944. 4op.); 
Great Britain—Her Natural and Industrial Re- 
sources (map). All free. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 


Canada at War—a monthly reference booklet. 
Free. Wartime Information Board (Canada), 
i205 15th St., Wash., DC. 


Denmark in Revolt. 1943. 20p. Free. Danish 
Information Service, 116 Broad St., NY 4, NY. 


Education in Cuba. 1943. gop. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 


The God-Child of the U.S.A. Czechoslovakia 
(1943. 96p. 10¢); Good Neighbors in Europe— 
Czechoslovak-Soviet relations (1944. 95p. 10¢). 
Inter-Allied Publications, 156 5th Ave., NY, NY. 


The Netherlands—a small handbook of informa- 
tion. 1944. 94p. 10¢. Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


Polish Facts and Figures, No, 4—Public Educa- 
tion in Poland. April 25, 1944. gop. 10¢. Polish 
Government Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave. 
NY 22, NY. 


Remember Greece. 1944. 13p. Free. Greek War 
Relief Assn., 221 W. 57th St., NY 19, NY. 


Soviet Russia—A Selected List of Recent Refer 
ences. 1943. 89p. (mimeo). For information 
write Div. of Bibliography, Library of Congress, 
Wash., DC. 


WARTIME RECREATION 


Club Victory. Reprinted from Senior Scholasnc 
Magazine. 1943. 8p. An entertaining story o 
how a group of highschool students with their 
parents and teachers organized a popular recte- 
ation center. For information write Scholastic 
Publications, 220 E, 42nd St., NY, NY. 


Crafts in Wartime (1942. 22p. 35¢)3 _ 
Date Tonight?” (1943. 12p. 15¢)3 Centers r 
Their Own! (1943. 15p. 15¢)3 * Teen “ee 
(24p. 1943. 10¢); Teen Age Centers—@ Bird s- 
Eye View (23p. 1944. 10¢). National Recreation 
Assn., 315 4th Ave., NY 10, NY. 
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patrons and citizens generally to visit their schools. Become 
better acquainted with those faithful servants of the nation's 
children and youth — the teachers. 

Uphold their hands, acknowledge your appreciation, 
encourage them in their task of cultivating free men fit for a 
free world. Tor these teachers are the conservators of today's 
civilization and the architects of tomorrow's world of promised 
peace and progress. They serve within the very citadels of 
democracy, devotedly whether in war or in peace. 

Vhen victory on the fields of battle shall have been 
achieved, the work yet to be done through our schools wili be 
enormous. I therefore call upon the teachers of America to 
continue without flagging their efforts to contribute through 
the schools to that final consummation which alone will make 
possible of fulfillment all plans of education for new tasks. 


fate N fore 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


Villiam Penn 


‘7Our cover this month will remind 
jocRNAL readers that on October 24, the 
three hundredth birthday of William Penn, 
ennsylvania will share with the nation 
ihe observance of the Penn Tercentenary. 
The spirit of William Penn is especially 
needed at this time when goodwill and 
understanding must furnish the basis of 
luture peace and order. 

We like William W. Comfort’s estimate 
: Penn: “He provided for government by 
" people thru the popular election of 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Upon the occasion of this, the twenty-fourth annual 


observance of American Education Week, I again call upon school 


August 28, 1944 


their representatives; he proposed plans 
looking toward the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes; he set up open courts 
with juries of one’s peers and with justice 
for the accused; he reformed the prison 
system; . . . he successfully advocated 
friendly treatment of the natives instead 
of seeking to corrupt and exploit them; he 
respected the rights of conscience and free- 
dom of worship; . . . he made provision 
for popular and practical education of his 
citizens.” 

For material to help in planning a ter- 
centenary program, write to the William 
Penn Tercentenary Committee, 1300 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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“United Thru Books” is the theme of Chil- 
dren's Book Week, November 12 to 18. 
Copies of this poster and additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from Children’s 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th St., 
NY 19, NY. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


(SSSSSSSSSSESSS ESSERE EES eeeeeseeeEeeeeeseeeser jeeeeeeeas 


Pledge to Children 


I will build yet to make their living beauti- 
ful and strong. 

Tho sunlight on the path may yet be long 

Distant from the present striving hour, 

The future hopes will best come to flower 

One day if they are planted firm and deep 

Within the hearts of those whose trust we 
keep. 

I will build yet to make their living sweet 
and true. 

This is the nation’s work that I would do. 

—Emity Cot.ins 





As a part of the American Education Week 
celebration, your local newspapers may wish 
to publish this letter of President Roosevelt's. 








FLOYD C. BARNES, new executive-secretary 
of the Mississippi Education Association, 
who was formerly superintendent of schools, 
Drew, Mississippi. Secretary Barnes succeeds 
W. N. Taylor, who held the position for 24 
years. 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


New Life Members Received 
Since Last Published 


Arizona—Omphie B. Coleman 

CaLirorNtA—Milton Babitz, Mary E. 
Dickison, Clela D. Hammond 

Connecticut—Ruth A. Hesselgrave. Lyn- 
don U. Pratt 

District oF CotumBpra—Dr. M. Margaret 
Stroh 

FLorma—Mrs. Irene S. Christen 

ILtrnois—Bernice M. Montgomery 

Kentucky—Walter E. Gordon 

Mississtpp1—Mrs. Grace Funchess Nelson 

NesraskA—Gunnar Horn, Charles C. 
Matthews 

New Jersey—Dr. John F. Lotz 

New York—Mrs. Catharine ©. C. Barrett. 
Lt. R. B. Harrison 

Onto—George Bilsey 

PENNsYLVANIA—M. Elizabeth Matthews 

Ruopve [stanp—Regina FE. Smith 

Texas—E. Martin Belcher 

Virctnta—Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Raymond 
James, C. A. Lindsay, J. Rupert Picott 

WasHINGToN—Robert B. Farnsworth. 
Richard N. Louis 

West Vircinta—Mrs. Freda Y. Conawav 

WisconsIn—Mabel L. Berg 





PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


1945 Meeting 


yy THE NEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE at its 

meeting in Washington on August 29 de- 

cided upon the following calendar for the 

Buffalo meeting of the Representative As- 

sembly: 

Monday, July 2, conference of presidents 
of affiliated local associations 

Tuesday, July 3, business meeting of NEA 
departments and of the NEA Board of 
Directors 

Wednesday, July 4, Thursday, July 5. and 
Friday, July 6, meetings of the repre- 
sentative assembly 

Saturday, July 7, postconvention confer- 
ence of NEA officers and staff members 
with state leaders 

Saturday evening, July 7, meeting of new 
board of directors 


Proposed Amendments to 
NEA Bylaws 


yy Worps or phrases in italics to be added: 
those in brackets to be deleted. 
ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 (d) 


The Executive Committee shall consist 
of [nine] eleven members as follows: The 


re 
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President of the Association, the Junior 
Past President, the First Vicepresident, 
the Treasurer, the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, [two members elected by the 
Board of Directors for the term of one 
year] and [two] six members elected by 
the Representative Assembly for the term 
of fone] three years. All members so 
elected shall take office at the close of the 
annual meeting in 1945 and shall draw 
lots to determine who shall serve terms of 
one, two, or three years. Thereafter all 
terms of office for such members shall be 
three years. A director elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee shall continue as a member 
of the Board of Directors. (Proposed by 
Harold H. Blanchard, Indiana; seconded 
by Norman C. Brillhart, Pennsylvania.) 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 3 


The dues of an active member [shall 
be $3, effective beginning 1945-46, or $5 
annually or $100 for a Life Membership. 
Those who pay annual dues of $3, effective 
beginning 1945-46, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive THE JourNAL. Those who pay annual 
dues of $5 shall be entitled to receive in 
addition to THe Journat, the ReEsEARcH 
Buxietixs and the volume of ProceEp- 
incs. Those who pay $100 become mem- 

. bers for life without payment of additional 
dues and are entitled to receive THE Jour- 
NAL, the ResEaArRcH BULLeETINs, and the 
volume of Procerpines.| effective 1945-46 
shall be based upon salaries received as 
follows: Dues on salaries up to $1200 shall 
be $2; dues on salaries from $1201 to $2500 
inclusive shall be $3; dues on salaries from 
$2501 to $3500 inclusive shall be $4; dues 
on salaries from $3501 to $4500 inclusive 
shall be $5; dues on salartes from $4501 to 
$5500 inclusive shall be $6; dues on salaries 
over $5500 shall be $10. Those who pay the 
foregoing annual dues shall be entitled to 
receive the Journal. Tho-e who pay annual 
dues of $12 shall be entitled to receive in 
addition to the Journal, the Research Bul- 
letins and the volume of Proceedings. 
Those who pay $125 become members for 
life without the payment of additional 
dues and are entitled to receive the Journal, 
the Research Bulletins, and the volume of 
Proceedings. Active members shall be en- 
titled to attend all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and its several Departments, to vote 
for delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly, and to hold office. (Proposed by 
Emil J. Skarda, Illinois.) 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 7 


Institutional Membership in the Asso- 
ciation may be held only by libraries in 
normal schools, teachers colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, and universities, and by pub- 
lic libraries. The annual dues for the regu- 
lar Institutional Membership shall be $5, 








which shall entitle the institution to fe 
ceive THE JourNAL, the ReEszarcy isan: 
tins, and the volume of PRocEEDINcs, 4 
special Institutional Membership shall te 
available to the above-named institutions 
for a fee of [$2] $3} effective beginnin 
1945-46. This shall entitle the ination 
to receive THE JouRNAL only. Institutional 
Membership shall have no rights other 
than to receive the publications named. 
(Proposed by NEA Executive Committee) 



























Conferences on Spanish 
and Portuguese 


yy IN cooperation with the Office of th 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
NEA is holding a series of about 25 con- 
ferences on the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese. The following conferences are 
now arranged. Others will be announced 
later. The name of the local sponsor fol. 
lows the date here. 


New York Citv: December 20—American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish 

Washington, D. C.; Not determined—Howard 
University 

Indianapolis: October 26—Modern Language De- 
partment, Indiana State Teachers Association 

Kansas City: November 2—Missouri Chapter of 
the AATS. Missouri State Teachers Association 

Mitchell, S. D.: November 20 or 21—Modern 
Foreign Language Section, South Dakota Fdu- 
cation Association 

Nashville: October 20—Department of Modern 
Languages, Middle Section, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Austin, Texas: Not determined—School of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas 

Salt Lake City: November 4—School of Fduca- 
tion and Modern Language Department, Univer- 
sitv of Utah; Utah Council of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Milwaukee: November 2—Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Section, Wisconsin Education Association 






















Educational Policies Commission 





+ Activities of the Commission staff dur 
ing August included a meeting of the 
Steering Committee, a conference on “Fdv- 
cation and International Relations” with 
national representatives of women’s organ- 
izations, and planning for a series of ten 
one-day regional conferences in major cities 
on “Education and the People’s Peace.” 
September activities include a broadcast 
over NBC on September 3, on “Education 
for World Understanding”; regional con- 
ferences on “Education and the People’s 
Peace” in Philadelphia, Washington, Bos 
ton, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Portland 
(Oregon), Los Angeles, Houston, and 
Kansas City; and a three-day meeting 0 
the Commission at Skytop, Pennsylvania. 
The regional conferences will bring to- 
gether representatives of lay organizations, 
as well as educators, from all states to dis- 
cuss the Commission’s proposals for 4 
United Nations Council on Education and 
a permanent Inter- [Cont. on page A-108] 






























































INTELLIGENT 
AMERICANS! 


Here Is One Essential 
to America’s Lasting 


Leadership and Security 


tion 
onal 
ther 
ned, 
ee.) 


OT wealth alone—nor mighty armament—will make America prosperous 
N and powerful in the years to come. To win this goal—and with it en- 
during world leadership—adequate education of American youth jis vital. For 
upon adequate education—education that builds intelligent citizenship—our 
nation’s strength is founded. 


fol- 


Asso- 





ward 
There can be no adequate education without textbooks! 
e De- 
ion 

er of 
lation 


ode | Textbooks Are a Perishable Commodity 
ri Today, in hundreds of schools throughout America, thousands of pupils are 
sadly handicapped by lack of clean, attractive, up-to-date textbooks. From 
duca- many sections come reports of children vainly struggling to get an education 
fei from textbooks dirty, dog-eared, hopelessly behind the times. In numerous | 
niver- schools there are not enough books for all the pupils. Well do our teachers know | 
erican these facts. | 
Lan- What a travesty on modern education! What a grievous wrong to our 
7 children! And how unnecessary! 
ion 
- dur- 
th A Pledge ° | 
a & Too Little 1s Spent on Textbooks frre | 
with For over three-quarters of a century . , 
rgal ia ee £ G; d In recent years the investments of most of our schools in textbooks have been 
f ten i joinonatacinas ee dbeaianiien inadequate. Less than two cents of each dollar appropriated in this country for 
cities Company to help raise the standards education is now spent for textbooks. 
"ie . . . 
ual inmate mes slate , aying While our government recognizes textbooks as an essential form of printing, 
ation the finest possible textbooks in all restrictions on the use of paper—even for textbooks—have added to the pub- 
con- fields of elementary, secondary- lishers’ production problems. Nevertheless, we shall make every effort to supply 
ople’s school and college study. every textbook need of American schools. 
B , : ; 
re To the educators, teachers and Let’s all do our utmost to provide every American child with enough good 
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pupils of our nation we pledge our 





never-slackening effort to this vital 
objective, 








GINN AND COMPANY 


BUY WAR BONDS! Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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What a pleasant experience it 
is to open your mail and find a 
check—even when you are well. 


But just imagine how you would 





feel if after days or weeks of illness, 
accident or quarantine a friendly Air- 
Mail letter came to you with a check 
enclosed. Surely such a letter would 
help speed your recovery. 

Thousands of teachers have known 
what it means to be under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U.— 


@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is 
very low—less than a nickel a day. 
@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly 
prompt—all checks are sent by Air 


Mail. 

@ A T.C.U. Policy says what it means 
and means what it says. 

@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and 
never can ask you to pay an extra 
assessment. 


Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Protection” today? Write today. No agent will call. 





SEWING MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR CLASS 


Cotton bags from home provide a ready source of sturdy 
sewing material at absolutely no extra expense to your 
students. Used flour, meal, sugar, feed, and other cotton 
bags can be made into dresses, aprons, smocks, play suits, and 
scores of other easy-to-make items for perscnal and home use. 

A 32-page booklet, ‘Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,” 
lists more than 100 different items that your sewing class 
can make from cotton bags. The number and size of bags 
required, and complete easy-to-follow instructions for mak- 
ing each item, are given in this profusely illustrated booklet. 
It is designed to encourage thrift, 
develop resourcefulness, and stimu- 
late initiative in America’s home- 
makers of tomorrow. 


FREE 


As long as the supply lasts, we will 
furnish copies of this booklet for 
use of students in sewing classes 
(limit 25 copies per class). Fill in 
the coupon—mail it today. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCILY 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 35 
Please send copies of '‘Bag of Tricks 
for Home Sewing” to 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
269 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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P ert OTMmance 
is E verything ! 
That explains the preference of school 













authorities for Holmes Sound-on-Film 
Projectors, which are so enduring and 
reproduce picture and sound so faithfully 
and clearly. Plan now for post-war re- 
placements with Holmes machines. 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 






SEW AND CONSERVE WITH COTTON BAGS—A YARD SAVED IS 
A YARD MADE FOR YICTORY 
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Plan now to include 


these important RCA 
TEACHING TOOLS 


in your post-war 


school improvement 


program 


RCA SCHAOL SOUND SYSTEMS— RCA School Sound Systems pro- 
vide a simple means for quick, easy distribution of radio programs, 
phonograph recordings to any or all rooms of a school. An RCA Sound 
System also serves as a communication center from which the School 
Administrator, his assistants or members of the faculty, or student 
body can effect instant contact with any or every part of the school. 
Student interest can be greatly stimulated in the social studies, drama, 
music, and other subjects through the use of simulated broadcasts. 


RCA—VICTOR RECORDS AND RCA PLAYERS— Already well  estab- 
lished as an extremely useful teaching tool, Victor records and RCA- 
Victor record players are growing more and more popular in classroom 
work, Thousands of records are available to help teachers in music, 
Speech, drama, foreign languages, history, literature and many other 
subjects. RCA Recording Equipment permits the making of instantaneous 
disc recordings of group or individual student programs, Recordings can 
also be made of incoming radio programs, 
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RCA 16MM. SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS—The New RCA 16mm. Sound 
Projector for Schools, when available, will include many important 
advances in projector design, such as even-tension take-up; removable 
gate for easy projector aperture cleaning; centralized controls; rewind 
without changing reels; one-point oiling, etc. Because of military demands 
these new RCA projectors are not available now for civilian use. But 
be sure to see the new RCA projector at your RCA dealer's showroom 
before you purchase post-war equipment. 


RCA—“FM” RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS — RCA has been and 
will continue to be a leader in the development of ‘‘FM’’. While the 
war has stopped production of FM transmitters and receivers for civil- 
ian use, those connected with school management will certainly want to 
learn about ‘‘FM’’ to help them do a better job of post-war planning. 
A letter or postal card addressed:—The Educational Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N, J., will bring information about 
this new type of broadcasting. 


Other RCA Teaching Tools 


RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment provides a way 
in which students can understand more quickly and 
thoroughly the fundamentals of electronics as they 
are applied in radio, television and other fields. The 
RCA Electron Microscope, far more powerful than the 
finest optical microscopes, will be ‘‘must” equipment 
for most schools after the war, 





FIFTH ANNUAL AWARD 


"ayy 
TEXTBOOK CLINIC 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN «CO, - 
& ae nw 
ign and Monyprture 944 


ORESEHTED BY 


BOOKBINDING €-BOOK PRODUCTION 


With Physical and 


raphical ¢ 


Follow 

the Yanks— 
Anywhere 
on Earth! 


Two famous publishers joined forces to produce a mas- 
ter collection of 126 newly engraved HAMMOND MAPS, 
plus a BRITANNICA INDEX—100,000 entries of places 
and physical features, all listed A to Z (eliminating 
country by country search). Maps are richly printed 
in “‘eye-ease’’ colors and set a new standard of charac- 
ter and legibility. A 270-page atlas, size 1614” x 1214”, 
complete with Gazetteer, Glossary and Geographical 
Comparisons. 


Trade Edition—$9.95 Postpaid 


Cc. S$. HAMMOND & COMPANY 
90 Lexington Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


























She Has 
Watched the | 


Destiny of 
FRANCE! 








6 Reels 
16mm. Sound 




















OUR BLESSED LADY 


(Cathedral of Notre Dame) 


An inspiring film that traces the his- 
tory of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris during the past six centuries, 
witnessing the rise and fall of France 
| down to its liberation from German 
| occupation. Shows Notre Dame’s archi- 
| tectural wonders, priceless jewels and 
relics, 


Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
| Entertainment and Educational Sub- | 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. | 
25 West 45th St., Dept. A-10,New York 19 

















A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 

Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
















ae New York City «¢ Hyde 
— caaaee _— Building, Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 
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tunities for advancement. We wish to 
cooperate with both the administrator and 
the teacher for the advantage of both. 
Our service is nation-wide. 


[Cont. from page 176] national O 
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Fair to Your Teachers? 


yy “I HATE to ask my teachers to pay two 
dollars for NEA dues,” say many superin. 


tendents, “because their salaries are 80 piti. 
fully small.” However, is not this reluc. 
tance a mistaken kindness, in view of the 
fact that teachers’ only hope of improving 
their economic status lies in strengthening 
their national organization thru increas 
in membership? 

Experience has shown that the citizens 
of a community will not take the initiative 
in increasing teachers’ salaries, and that 
local teacher groups by themselves are not 
strong enough to obtain such increases, 
But the National Education Association, 
with nationwide resources and influence 
not only has succeeded in aiding teachers 
thruout the nation to gain better salaries 
but has prospects of greater success in the 
future—if its membership continues to ex- 
pand until it includes the majority of 
teachers. 

Superintendents and principals, you can 
help your teachers to help themselves by 
persuading them to join NEA. This 
mighty champion of education will even- 
tually lift the vocation of teaching in even 
the most backward sections from virtual 
economic slavery (the original pedagogs 
were literally slaves) to the high estate of 
a respected and influential profession— 
MayHew Mantor, NEA District Repie- 
sentative, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


sic THE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM of Unification, 
Expansion, and Development, unant- 
mously adopted by the NEA at Pittsburgh, 
offers a challenge and opportunity for local 
organization leaders to begin effective plan- 
ning in order to carry out this program oi 
action. Most of the work of carrying out 
the provisions of the Five-Year Program 
must be done thru the efforts of the local 
associations. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is interested in assisting local ass0- 
ciations with their organization problems 
and in helping plan local and state conter- 
ences. Its officers are equipped to om 
with executive or planning committees, 
address meetings, or give help in invigorat 
ing the work of local associations. It 1s 
eager to be of service in helping you to ful- 
fil your part of the aims and objectives ol 
the Five-Year Program. Call upon the De 
partment for service! [Cont. on Pp. A-110} 
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Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved 
“| Added Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 


“3 Segments” 
GIVE THE ANSWER... 
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N A RECENT ISSUE of a well-known nutritional 

publication, we find the statement: “In spite of 

an ample food supply, extensive malnutrition has been 
observed in Worcester County, Maryland.” 





This particular statement concerns a rural area. But, of 
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course, evidence from various other sources indicates that A ops 
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— malnutrition is not confined to any one type of community ae é dan” as 
‘thei or to families of any one economic level. Rather, it may i incas endian Fr CALORIES - 
oe occur in any type of community and in any economic group. “3 (28-30%) | y nest he a 


i One important approach to this problem of malnutri- 


tion is education. But other measures are also needed, 


can such as the improvement of the nutritive value of certain Ah es eis: i 
s byl staple foods. One such measure already in effect is the en- aie Gti ntinne MOST TR: ae 
This richment and restoration of many cereal foods. Cereal of the. 


ven-M—_ foods have always been a good source of energy and cereal os, 
even protein. Now, thanks to their enrichment and restoration, fee” «CEREAL FOOLS 
rtualf/™ they are also an important source of three essential B-vita- bes (28-30%) 

gogs mins and iron. bar 
io al Now, more than ever, they may be called “foundation 
n—i foods”... cornerstones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
opie: And current thinking on nutrition includes acceptance of 
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the view that increased consumption of enriched, whole nee So ieee 
grain and restored cereal foods may well result in a sig- ay Ps us. 3 “ssentiat — as 
all nificant improvement in the national dietary picture. ay CEREAL ae. _B-VITAMINS : a 
' ae SF AND IRON 
tion, eek, guameaet ee 
“|| GENERAL MILLS, In. rr 
irgh, Mi ‘s. Minn (“Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet ahd, provided 
loca eapolis, : ~)-, sereal consumption consisis-entirdly of whole grain or = 
rm Makers of _ gestored breakfast gareals ond-all, white four or bread ts 
moff/™ GOLD MEDAL FLOUR CHEERIOATS BISQUICK enriched. Data adjusted for losses in. cooking. c | 
5 KIX WHEATIES | #40% oF the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 98.5% of | 
es Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including Drifted the Riboflavin, 45-46% of ‘the fron {in relation to allow- 5 
loca Snow “Home Perfected" Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick ' ginees: recommended, or indicated ‘by recent scientific 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, OS Bi ers ree oe ee ee eee 
listed above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. oe ue . fore bd setterie watt cas | 
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GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 921 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “‘Nutri- 


—"T 


meet 


ene THIS NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” 


lust prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Inc., 


; s +P Pd 
orat- ‘snow available without charge. It is a sane, practical ap- tion Guide”, 
i Proach to the problem of how to plan for good nutrition and 
t I help promote maximum health. Basic nutrition information is PND is «.0600605055000060005560000000000060460000800000008 008 


) ful- Presented in chart form, with color illustrations. To obtain a 
' copy, simply mail us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to AAMRTCSS «oo cccccccccccccccocccccccccccccccosccccocceecocece 
es ol © person, 
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Hear the General Electric radio 
programs: 
Orchestra’ 
EWT, NBC — “The World 


Today”’ news, every weekday r catalog, G-E SERV- 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. Please send me you F 
ERS. 
e STE _ 

The best investment in the TP Name... call 

world is in this country’s future 1 . cisnuncanre =a 

—Keep all the Bonds you Buy. _—-- _ sienna 
| - 958-40-211 
| : 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SERVICES fo, TEACHERS 


sig 


FREE 


for 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 


LECTRONICS, ship propulsion, superchargers, tele- 
EL vision—these are the stuff of today’s science. Changes 
come so rapidly that no textbook is‘able to include infor- 
mation concerning the most recent scientific developments. 

Yet information about current scientific achievements will 
probably be an important factor in stimulating your students 
to a real interest in science. To help you, General Electric 
has prepared movies, booklets, newsposters, and filmslides 
which will provide news of interesting developments in elec- 
trical and allied fields during the coming school year. The 
materials are designed to serve as supplements to textbook 
study and in many cases will illustrate present applications 
of the physical principles being studied by your students. 

The materials provided to science teachers free of charge 
are created in the laboratories, drafting rooms, testing areas, 
and shops. They are prepared under the direct supervision of 
G-E technical experts. For a complete catalog use the cou- 
pon below. General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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T General Electric Company 
Dept. 6-318 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“The G-E All-girl 
Sunday 10 p.m. 





SERVICES 


SCIENCE 
TEACHERS? 


[| Cont. from page A-108] 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 
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Education for a Free Society 


Sy Tue International Education Assembly 
under the chairmanship of William G 
Carr, associate secretary of the NEA, ha. 
just published Education for a Free Society 
[free from NEA] as a report of the meet. 
ing held at Hood College in June 1944 
Thirty-one of the United and Associated 
Nations were represented. 

This is the first occasion upon which 
representatives of many nations have for. 
mulated together a statement of the edu. 
cational principles which they hold in com. 
mon and which must be translated into 
action if the victories of this war for free. 


_ dom are to have enduring significance, 


In addition, members of the Assembl 
have agreed to prepare a series of brief 
statements in response to a series of ques 
tions designed to reveal some of the prin 
cipal educational problems, practices, and 
achievements of their respective nation 
This material will be published in the nea 
future as a supplement, Education in the 
United and Associated Nations. 


HERE AND THERE 


| “Have You Heard This One?— 





| x Wuat humorous incidents have oc 


curred in your classroom that you would 
like to share with JourNat readers? Why 


| not tell the story in 50 or 100 words and 


send to the JourNAL staff? 
Play Writing Contest 


yc THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY | 
sponsoring a contest in the writing of one 
act plays for young people which will 
strengthen our democratic way of life 
Contest closes January 1, 1945. Cash prize 
totaling $675 are being offered. For inior 
mation write to the Natl. Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


October 1944 Research Bulletin 


Sc STATE SCHOOL REVENUE LEGISLATION 
1939-1943 summarizes state laws passed 
during a five-year period and emphasize 
changes in tax legislation affecting schoo 
support. It is now possible to trace schoo 
finance legislative trends over a 15-year he 
riod by reference to two preceding butt: 
tins dealing with the same subject. W ithi 
the past decade there has been a marked 
trend away from [Cont. on page A- 112 
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Storms that 


STORMS OF HAIL AND OF SAND...storms of rain and sleet, 
and fog. Temperatures of 60 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit and 150 degrees above. Such combat conditions and 
low pressures of high altitudes can be produced in the 
weather chamber which you see here being used for 
testing Army Air Force equipment—equipment upon 
which the fighting effectiveness and the lives of men 
depend. 

Stainless steel—large-scale production of which was 
made possible by the development of low-carbon ferro- 
chromium by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a 
Unit of UCC—lines the interior of the weather chamber. 
For stainless steel has the necessary resistance to the tor- 
tures that beset this all-weather “test-tube” room for 
research in materiel. 

Tough, durable, rustproof, stainless steels are also 
used in surgical instruments, operating tables, and other 
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SAVE Lives 


hospital equipment. And, because they are easy to keep 
clean and resist food acids, they are widely used in equip- 
ment necessary to the preparation, processing, and serv- 
ing of foods. “After-the-war abundance” will make it 
possible for all of us in thousands of places in industry 
and the home to enjoy the luxury as well as the utility 
of stainless steels. 

Units of UCC do not make steel of any kind, but they 
do make available to steelmakers many alloys which 
sive new properties to and improve the quality of steel. 
The basic research of these Units means new, useful 
metallurgical information — and better metals for the 


needs of men, 
v v 


Executives, architects, designers, teachers, and other professional 
men are invited to send for the booklet M-10 “Stainless Steels and 
their Uses.” There is no obligation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


[is New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 





Carbon Chemicals Corporation 





A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, Too 


It may have sounded odd when you first heard how 
Chewing Gum supposedly unimportant enough during ordinary 


times is now considered almost 


as an essential in this War— 
the way it tends to relieve the 
nervous strain of combat. 


They have discovered that 
chewing Gum seems ex- - 
tremely useful for helping 
to relieve nervous tension. 
That is the reason we will- 
ingly send to our boys over- 
seas all our limited output 
of refreshing Doublemint. 





Teaching is @ 
hard joh and 
important one 


It’s limited because of the shortage of best grade gum base which 


comes from outside the country. 


Combat strain and the daily strain from teaching are only faintly 
akin in degree but as you know the nervous pull of a day at 
school doesn’t always subside after you get home. So, if chewing 
Gum has proved a help to our men overseas where tension runs 
so high, might not chewing a refreshing, delicious stick of 
Doublemint and kind of relaxing with it at home—do some- 
thing for you, too? Might it not be worth trying anyway? 


© Perhaps this isn’t a good time to make this suggestion when this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum is off the market serving our boys overseas, who 
have the greater need for it. But with plenty of grade A base once more, again will 
Doublemint be at your service—ready to be helpful and useful to you. 





Ofittional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Loca‘ed on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. 3eginning classes as well as specially designed 
eourses for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-M EVANSTON, ILL. 


Classified 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 
Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 210,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the 5th of the 
month preceding—i.e. Nov. issue closes Oct. 5. 














BOOKS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See | 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 


naries Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and Hell,’ 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


‘COINS AND STAMPS —» 

COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
a Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn 1, 


aN. 


ee _____————_—_—_—_—_———— 
HOBBIES 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 











FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Caia- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS Now 
Ready—, Fourth Annual Edition, completely revised, en- 
larged, includes 1944 releases, 201 pages, 2165 films, 
3598 reels, 203 slidefilms, annotated, subject-classified, 
cross-indexed, title-indexed; $3.00. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
CHRISTMAS IDEAS! For classes or individuals. 
Make distinctive gifts—decorate wearing apparel, house- 
hold linens, etc., with Prang Textile Colors. Easy and 
fast. Booklet *““Do It Yourself,” full of ideas, 25¢. Amer- 
ican Crayon Company, Department NE-2, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
RECONDITIONED. Guaranteed School band and 
orchestra instruments shipped anywhere five day ap- 
proval. Free 1944 Bargain List on request. Also will 
buy used instruments, either casH or on trade in. 
Highest prices quoted on all musical instruments. In- 
struments returned at our expense if not satisfied with 
our offer. Meyer’s Musical Exchange, 454 Michigan, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 














FUND RAISING 


CASH—Schools—Churches, Earn Money. Sell Christ- 
mas Cards, every day folders, mottoes. No risk. Orders 
on approval. For details write. Artex Card Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. 
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[Cont. from p. A-110] earmarked taxes fo; 
school support toward grants from general 
state funds. Some of the recent cata 
ment in state rates, in order to give greater 
freedom to an expanding feder 


war period. Single copies 25¢, 


Creative Schools 


s& Tuis Is THE TITLE of the twenty-third | 


yearbook of the NEA Department of Fle 


mentary School Principals—a challeng, | 


and a sourcebook to elementary Principal, 


and their staffs. The Yearbook presents ; | 


series of concise descriptions of school ac 
tivities in which the opportunity and jp. 
centive to wholesome self-expression are 
present and from which commendab| 
child growth is believed to have resulted 
320p. Free to dept. members; $2 to others. 


Science Department Yearbooks 


sv THe 1944 Yearbook of the Nationa! 
Science Teachers Association, The Infly 
ence of the War on Science Teaching, wil 
be off the press in October. Department 
members will receive it. Others may secure 
copies from the NEA. 50¢. The 1942 Year. 
book,. Wartime Suggestions for Science 
Teachers and the 1943, Preinduction Train. 
ing, are available at 35¢ each. 


A Program for the Education 
of Returning Veterans 


ve THis PAMPHLET issued by the Educa. 
tional Policies Commission urges upon thi 
educational profession alert and dynam. 
ic leadership in meeting the educational 
needs of demobilized veterans and suggests 
a broad program for meeting the challeng 


offered by the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” roe. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or moit 
3314 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or less 
must be accompanied by cash. Carriage charge: 
will be prepaid on cash orders but not on billed 
orders. Order from the National Education As0- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


October 10—33rd birthday of the Chi 


nese Republic known as “Double Ten | 


(the tenth day of the tenth month). For 


free materials write to United China R 


lief, 1790 Broadway, NY 19, NY. 


October 8-14—Fire Prevention Week. | 


Write to National Fire Protection .\ss0. 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
October 24—Transcontinental Tele. 
graph Day. Write to American Pioneet 
Trails, Assn., 1775 Broadway, NY, NY. 


: Aira 
November 5.11]—American Etuca 


tion Week. See page 172. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


; , al tax pro. | 
gram, will need reconsideration in the post. | 
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Pretty Dolly Do-it-well 

Delayed, again, past quitting bell. 
Now, perhaps, she'll miss her date; 
Her machine has made her late. 





Dictation from the President 
Retyped ten times ... could not be sent. 
Type skipped and blurred and doubled back; 


Hit light and dark and jumped off-track. 





Now Dolly's really not to blame; 

It's her machine should blush with shame. 
The space bar doesn't work so well; 

The "e" fills up and looks like "1". 





The keyboard cannot keep the pace. 
It jams ... and Dolly must erase. 
The wonder margin'’s not so hot ... 
Won't stop the carriage on the dot. 


aderwood _.WRITES A LETTER.. 


Pridgeport Works 


Underwood Fliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


And as she wept and wrung her hands, 
Recalling school work that was grand 
Then ... at last she understood! 
At school, she used an Underwood. 





Speak up, Dolly. You know how. 
Tell your boss to "do it now". 
If he really wants perfection, 
He must purchase your selection. 





And here's a reason even better ... 


His picture is in every letter; 
Since he wants that picture good, 
"Buy an Underwood!" 


Tell him 













Dear Boss: 


There’s a picture of you in every 
letter she writes. Give her an 
Underwood. as soon as the 
are available*, so she can ane 
that picture clean- 
cut and appealing. 






*Underwood Typewriters are avail- 
able now subject to War Production 
Board regulations. 
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GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
By Stull and Hatch 1944 Editions 


American geopolitical teaching came in with 
the war. Alert teachers are recommending maps 
and geographies which keep pace with the new 
teaching and with the progress of the world. 

A state of war affords the most cogent reasons 
for discarding old-fashioned geographies. This 
will be vividly shown by reading the accounts 
of European countries in the 1944 printings of 
the Stull-Hatch Geographies. The present state 
of the government of each country is described. 

Modern geography is a social study, and as a 
social study must include up-to-date references 
to history. The War Supplement, revised each 
year, includes recent news of the present great 
world struggle. But throughout the Geographies 
there are references to history which parallel 
the descriptions of each country. 

Maps are of first importance in the teaching 
of geography. The beautiful maps of the Stull- 
Hatch Geographies are victory maps showing 
the various countries of the world as the United 
Nations at the Moscow Conference pledged them 
to be after victory is won. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston 8 New York 16 


Chicago 16 
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The present global war has given geography 
a new interest in the home as well as in the 
schools. Parents are watching the geographies 
which their children bring home. They are look- 
ing for global and polar projection maps and for 
the proper emphasis on aviation. They welcome 
the new Dated Events War Map, which goes 
with the Stul/l-Hatch Geographies and which 
shows the recent gains of the Allied Nations. 

This map shows the world in vivid colors. 
Beside each place that has been prominent in 
the war is marked the date of the event asso- 
ciated with it. 

This dated war map furnishes the best pos- 
sible exercise in geography for young pupils, 
who can follow the gains of the Allies by mark- 
ing these on the map. 

Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals are avail- 
able for each of the Stull-Hatch Geographies. 

In addition to the Dated War Map which ac- 
companies the Geographies there is a third grade 
text entitled The Community Where I Live 
which introduces the Series. 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
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